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Once  more  the  annual  edition  of  the  Reflector 
has  been  published.  As  in  any  enterprise,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  work  entailed.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  keen  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  of  the  members 
of  the  staff  and  "YOU,”  our  subcribers,  the  paper  would 
not  have  been  a  success. 

The  essential  in  any  undertaking  is  "COOPERA¬ 
TION.”  Every  detail  must  be  performed  with  the  ut¬ 
most  skill  to  bring  about  perfection. 

Just  as  a  mighty  army  spends  hours  planning  an 
attack  so  that  each  person  will  know  his  duty  perfectly 
that  the  attack  may  be  made  with  "collective  force,”  so 
have  the  members  of  the  Reflector  staff  worked  and 
cooperated  with  one  another  to  publish  a  successful 
edition. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  staff,  Miss  Ranney,  Miss  Bascom,  Miss 
Morton,  Miss  Soles,  and  Miss  Hall,  and  all  those  who 
have  helped  to  make  this  publication  a  success. 

Imogene  Rollins,  ’46, 

The  Editor. 


YOUTH’S  OUTLOOK  ON  LIFE 

One  of  the  pleasantest  characteristics  of  a  young  per¬ 
son  is  his  simple  trust  in  life. 

As  he  grows  older,  he  is  often  disillusioned  about  the 
"ups  and  downs”  of  fate;  but  while  growing  into  man¬ 
hood,  he  meets  the  future  with  a  bright,  eager  face  and 
a  soul  burning  with  enthusiasm. 

Like  a  tree  on  a  desert  that  withstands  the  dust  and  sun 
to  form  a  shady  place  for  some  thirsty  traveler,  he  ac¬ 
cepts  the  little  disappointments  with  the  great,  adding 
each  experience  to  enrich  his  mind  and  increase  his 
knowledge.  He  does  not  intend  to  have  a  pessimistic 
outlook  on  life;  he  intends  to  accept  the  good  with  the 
bad. 

If  life  were  one  continuous  joy,  then  it  would  be  like  a 


steady  diet  of  sweets  of  which  he  would  soon  become 
sick.  Since  a  variety  of  foodstuffs  is  needed  to  bring 
good  health,  unhappiness  is  needed  to  make  him  realize 
real  happiness. 

Often  times  older  people  are  heard  saying,  "Oh,  to  be 
back  with  no  cares  or  worries.”  Perhaps  they  think 
that  the  problems  of  young  people  are  trivial;  but  just 
how  well  each  youth  confronts  his  problems  today  tends 
to  influence  his  coping  with  the  greater  responsibilities 
of  later  life. 

Youth  must  not  be  disillusioned,  must  not  be  impeded. 
His  faith  and  trust  must  grow,  clearing  his  mind  for 
"setting  the  world  of  tomorrow  on  its  feet.” 

Dorothy  Coles,  ’46. 


HOME  STUDY 

There  would  be  more  harmony  and  less  unpleasantness 
in  school  if  more  time  were  devoted  to  home  study. 
Often  a  pupil  has  had  to  go  into  a  classroom  armed  with 
an  excuse  for  not  doing  his  homework.  It  was  not  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  understand  it  or  was  not  able  to  do  it, 
but  only. that  he  was  just  too  lazy  to  take  time  to  do  it. 

Do  not  forget  that  teachers  are  available  to  us  for  our 
own  good  to  aid  us  in  acquiring  profound  knowledge. 
They  do  their  part;  it  is  for  us  to  carry  on  from  there. 
After  a  while,  they  get  tired  of  listening  to  the  same  old 
monotonous  alibis,  'I  forgot"  or  "I  didn’t  have  time.” 
It  is  for  us  to  make  time. 

Tonight  when  you  reach  to  pick  up  the  telephone  to 
carry  on  an  endless  conversation  with  your  best  friend, 
or  turn  on  the  radio  to  hear  a  "super”  story,  stop  first, 
turn  to  your  books,  consider  the  rewards,  make  your 
decision,  and  remember:  anything  worth  having  is 
worth  studying  for. 


Lorraine  Peary,  ’46. 
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ABSENTEEISM 

Some  pupils  consider  a  day  off  from  school  no  time 
lost.  If  they  would  only  think  before  they  take  it,  they 
would  see  the  harm  it  does  to  their  marks.  When  they 
are  absent  one  day,  they  miss  not  only  that  day’s  lesson 
but  the  preparation  for  the  next.  As  there  are  only  five 
days  in  the  school  week,  that  leaves  only  three  days  in 
which  to  make  up  the  two  days’  work  lost  and  also  to  do 
the  regularly  assigned  daily  homework.  I  doubt  that  many 
pupils  really  make  up  the  work  they  miss;  therefore,  if 
they  are  absent  one  day  every  week,  they  lose  about  a 
third  of  the  work  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  next  time  you  consider  taking  a  day  off  from 
school,  think  it  over.  I  am  sure  you  will  decide  that 
it  is  sensible  and  wise  to  go  to  school  every  day. 

Nancy  McHugh,  ’47. 


TARDINESS 

Tardiness  is  a  bad  habit,  not  a  poor  excuse.  It  be¬ 
comes  worse  as  you  grow  older.  For  church,  for  work, 
and  for  school,  someone  is  always  late.  Make  it  a 
point  not  to  be  you. 

If  all  the  time  lost  in  a  year  in  tardifiess  were  added 
up,  the  sum  would  be  enormous;  the  money  lost,  tre¬ 
mendous.  Its  chief  cause  is  carelessness.  If  broken  of 
this  habit  while  young,  you  will  be  free  of  its  conse¬ 
quences  when  older.  Always  keep  your  record  clean. 
A  clean  record  without  tardiness  is  one  of  the  best  ref¬ 
erences  you  can  offer.  When  you  are  called  in  the 
morning  to  get  up,  always  be  prompt.  Never  answer 
positively  and  act  negatively.  This  is  one  well-known 
cause  of  tardiness.  The  consequences  would  have  been 
disastrous  if  our  paratroopers  had  been  late  in  blowing 
up  bridges  and  railroad  tracks  the  night  before  D-day. 
Always  be  on  time. 

Joseph  Ejdrygiewicz,  ’46. 


GOOD  SPORTSMANSHIP 

Just  as  patience  is  a  virtue,  so  also  is  a  friendly,  agree¬ 
able  manner  toward  all  pupils  and  teachers.  Good 
sportsmanship  covers  many  different  fields,  and  a 
pleasant  disposition  is  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  school  athletic  events.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  in  presenting  a  pleasant  manner 
to  your  teachers  and  classmates  only  the  common  cour¬ 
tesies  of  saying  "Excuse  me,”  "Please,”  and  "Thank 
you”  are  necessary.  These  courtesies  are  truly  essential 
but  along  with  them  must  go  cheerful  cooperation, 
willingness  to  study,  determination,  and  most  important, 
realization  of  your  life’s  purpose  and  the  part  your  edu¬ 
cation  will  play  in  it. 

Then  there  is  the  sportsmanship  displayed  at  school 
athletic  activities.  What  kind  of  school  would  you 
think  a  boy  or  girl  came  from  if  he  damaged  at  a  football 


or  basketball  game  the  property  of  his  host?  You  would 
probably  give  that  school  a  bad  name  because  of  him. 
You  would  decide  that  that  school  must  be  a  place  of 
low  moral  standing  and  that  in  the  future  you  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  All  this  because  of  a  for¬ 
getful  student,  who  did  not  realize  the  impression  he  was 
leaving.  We  of  our  school  must  understand  and  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  if  we  are  of  such  a  destructive  and  sel¬ 
fish  nature  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  damaging  other 
people’s  property  and  our  own,  we  might,  at  least,  give 
a  little  consideration  to  our  school  and  decide  whether 
that  impression  which  we  leave  would  be  advantageous 
to  it. 

Donald  White,  ’47. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  RULES 

Why  is  it  that  there  is  so  little  cooperation  among 
some  pupils  in  regard  to  certain  rules  of  the  school? 
For  instance,  take  smoking.  Running  to  the  boys’  room 
between  periods  is  silly.  I  like  to  enjoy  a  good  smoke, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  smoke 
in  the  school  building  or  on  the  school  grounds;  there¬ 
fore,  I  abstain  from  smoking  until  I  arrive  home  in  the 
afternoon.  We  have  all  been  told  this  before,  but  do  all 
of  you  take  heed?  No,  some  of  you  smoke  every  chance 
you  get.  If  you  were  in  the  army  and  were  told  not  to 
do  something,  but  you  went  ahead  and  did  it  anyway, 
severe  punishment  would  be  inflicted.  In  school  it  is 
not  any  different.  You  are  given  the  orders  and  are 
expected  to  carry  them  out;  and  if  you  are  caught,  the 
punishment  inflicted  is  suspension  from  school. 

I  feel  that  school  life  would  be  happier  if  we  all 
tried  a  little  harder  to  obey  the  rules. 

John  Clancy,  ’46. 
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SMILES 

There  is  one  possession  in  this  world  which  is  more 
precious  than  gold  or  riches.  That  possession  is  a 
smile.  Although  the  world  may  seem  black  and  life 
difficult,  if  we  have  a  friendly  smile,  we  not  only  help 
to  make  others  happier,  but  also,  we  ourselves  shall  feel 
perfect  contentment. 

How  much  admiration  we  have  for  an  invalid,  who, 
even  though  he  may  endure  great  pain  and  be  deprived 
of  all  outside  activities  and  diversions,  can  still  flash  a 
cheery  smile  at  visiting  friends!  If  these  unfortunate 
ones  can  do  this,  why  cannot  we? 

A  smile  will  be  a  benefit  to  us  in  many  different 
ways.  Friends  by  the  score  will  be  ours  because  they 
will  know  we  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  be 
pleasant  and  agreeable  to  them.  It  will  help  us  in  school 
and  in  business,  too,  as  no  employer  wants  a  grouchy 
man  or  woman  in  his  office.  Our  teachers  will  appre¬ 
ciate  it  if  we  would  greet  them  with  pleasant  faces 
instead  of  discourteous  looks  when  we  happen  to  be 
confronted  with  a  task  which  at  the  time  seems  too 
difficult  for  us  to  overcome. 

The  pupils  of  Woburn  Senior  High  have  all  no¬ 
ticed  the  placard  in  our  principal’s  office,  which  says, 
"Smile."  How  many  of  us  have  really  heeded  it! 
Instead  of  glancing  at  it  carelessly,  why  not  really  read 
it,  think  about  it,  and  then  smile. 

Just  think,  if  we  smile  at  someone  and  that  person 
smiles  at  someone  else,  what  a  chain  of  happy  faces 
would  exist  throughout  the  world.  Remember  the 
ancient,  though  never  outmoded  adage — "Laugh  and 
the  world  laughs  with  you;  weep  and  you  weep  alone.” 

Let  us  try  to  make  someone  happy,  for  a  smile  pro¬ 
motes.  confidence,  admiration,  and  trust.  Isn’t  that  the 
very  thing  we  have  been  fighting  for  and  are  still  trying 
to  attain  in  this  post-war  world? 

Imogene  Rollins,  46. 


SOME  MODERN  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

In  school  nowadays  students  are  becoming  more  dis¬ 
respectful  toward  their  teachers  and  rules  of  the  school. 
This  lack  of  manners  reflects  on  the  parents  who  are 
actually  to  blame.  We  cannot  expect  these  boys  and 
girls,  who  are  to  be  the  future  citizens  of  our  great  coun¬ 
try,  to  respect  laws  as  adults  if  they  disregarded  them  as 
children. 

Ambitious  pupils  striving  to  receive  an  education 
are  obliged  to  sit  through  a  disrupted  class  made  so  by 
these  "lime-light  seekers.” 

They  usually  receive  low  grades  and  deface  school 
property  in  addition  to  other  misdemeanors.  Whatever 
they  expect  to  gain  by  such  actions  no  one  knows; 
without  a  doubt  it  will  never  be  a  diploma.  Probably 
they  would  not  be  so  eager  to  mar  school  books  and 
desks  if  they  realized  they  were  going  to  be  heavily 
fined.  Some  deliberately  scratch  desks,  rip  books,  and 
make  a  practice  of  performing  such  costly  acts  just  for 
the  sake  of  being  destructive.  Certainly  they  must  have 
developed  this  malicious  trait  in  their  own  homes  and 
that  is  the  place  for  it  to  be  corrected  before  it  is  too  late. 

Louise  Martin,  ’48. 


HONESTY 

Honesty  is  a  virtue  which,  like  patience,  very  few 
possess,  and,  if  there  are  those  who  possess  it  to  some 
slight  degree,  they  do  not  practice  it  at  all  times  and  on 
all  occasions. 

How  very  often  has  it  been  said,  "Oh,  well,  we  can 
cheat  in  that  period,  so  why  bother  studying?”  Very  few 
students  realize  that  they  are  not  only  taking  a  great 
chance  when  they  cheat,  but  they  are  aiso  developing  in 
themselves  one  of  the  most  repugnant  of  all  traits. 
Anyone  who  is  not  honest  in  school  will  not  be  honest 
out  of  school. 

Mary  Kenny,  ’47. 


PROCRASTINATION,  THE  THIEF 
OF  TIME 

How  many  times  have  we  said  to  ourselves,  "I  don’t 
feel  like  doing  this  now;  I’ll  wait  and  do  it  later?”  "La¬ 
ter,”  however,  never  seems  to  come.  One  of  our  friends 
asks  us  to  go  to  a  movie  or ,  to  go  shopping  with  her, 
and  we,  somehow,  never  do  what  we  were  going  to  do 
when  we  had  the  time. 

How  many  of  us  students  have  "put  off”  doing  our 
homework  at  home  and  have  depended  upon  a  study 
period  the  following  day  to  get  our  subjects  done,  know¬ 
ing  that  a  study  period  is  not  enough  time  in  which  to 
complete  a  lesson  and  do  it  well!  Consequently,  we  do 
not  obtain  the  marks  that  we  should  be  earning.  Why 
not  put  a  radio  program  off  the  air  instead  of  putting 
homework  off  until  a  study  period? 

Priscilla  Hill,  ’46. 
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JUST  BE  POLITE 

Courtesy  has  a  place  in  every  part  of  our  school — the 
classroom,  the  corridors,  the  cafeteria,  and  the  audi¬ 
torium.  Never  fail  to  be  courteous  to  your  teachers  and 
fellow  students  at  all  times. 

Be  courteous  to  your  instructors — this  is  not  "apple 
polishing.”  A  student  who  is  disrespectful  to  his  teachers 
is  not  usually  well  liked  by  his  classmates.  Remember 
that  the  popular  girl  or  boy  is  well  mannered  and  con¬ 
siderate  of  other  people’s  feelings. 

In  the  corridors  do  not  elbow  your  way  through  a 
group  which  is  not  moving  along  quickly  enough  to  suit 
you.  During  filing,  the  stairways  are  not  exactly  the 
ideal  location  for  a  chat  with  someone  you  have  not 
seen  for  the  last  hour. 

At  the  cafeteria  wait  your  turn,  and  when  you  are 
served  do  not  delay  others  while  you  are  deciding  what 
you  want. 

As  students  who  should  know  how  to  behave,  you  do 
not  always  create  good  impressions  at  assemblies.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  person  to  speak  to  you  or  entertain  you 
when  a  few  in  the  audience  persist  in  talking  and  paying 
no  attention  whatsoever  to  their  guest. 

Remember  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  order  to  avoid  having  the  adjectives  "rude”  or 
"inconsiderate”  applied  to  you.  Just  be  polite. 

Joan  Mclaughlin,  ’46. 


COURTESY 

Courtesy  is  a  virtue  that  we  all  should  practice  in 
everyday  life.  Are  you  one  of  the  many  who  will  accept 
something  without  saying  those  two  little  words,  "Thank 
you?”  Are  you  one  who  will  say,  "Pass  me  that  book,” 
and  omit  the  word,  "Please”?  If  you  are,  you  should 
add  those  three  words  to  your  vocabulary  and  practice 
using  them. 

As  you  walk  along  the  street,  do  you  make  it  a  habit 
to  say  a  pleasant  "Good  Morning”  or  "How  do  you  do” 
to  an  elderly  person,  or  do  you  boldly  walk  by  him  and 
then  laugh  at  him?  Remember  that  you  are  approaching 
the  day  when  you  will  probably  be  feeble,  and  will  you 
want  the  younger  generation  to  scoff  at  you? 

When  riding  on  a  crowded  bus,  or  train,  or  trolley, 

.  do  you  offer  your  seat  to  a  lady  older  than  yourself  who 
is  standing  in  the  aisle?  Perhaps  you  are  tired;  but  think 
of  those  older  than  yourself  who  become  tired  more 
easily. 

When  you  are  waiting  for  a  bus,  are  you  one  who 
will  rush  to  be  the  first  one  on,  or  do  you  stand  quietly 
in  line  and  wait  tor  tnose  older  than  yourself  to  get  on 
first?  This  is  another  instance  that  comes  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  "Elders  First.” 

If  you  accidentally  bump  into  someone,  do  you  take 
time  to  say,  "Pardon”  or  "Excuse  me,”  or  do  you  say, 
"Why  don’t  you  watch  where  you’re  going?”  If,  on  the 


other  hand,  someone  steps  on  your  foot  and  says,  "Par¬ 
don  me,”  do  you  give  him  an  ugly  look,  or  do  you  say, 
"Certainly”?  It  may  have  been  just  as  much  your  fault 
as  it  was  his. 

To  how  many  of  these  questions  can  you  answer, 
"Yes”?  If  you  find  that  you  fail  to  answer  one  or  more 
correctly,  start  now  and  overcome  your  mistakes  in  cour¬ 
tesy.  You  will  be  helping  yourself  to  become  a  good 
citizen,  and  certainly  you  will  not  lose  anything  by 
remembering  and  carrying  cut  a  few  simple  rules. 

Irene  Swanson,  ’46. 


CARE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
increase  in  vandalism  with  respect  to  school  property. 
This  is  a  costly  game  and  should  be  stopped.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  played  mostly  by  older  boys  who  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  better.  They  not  only  do  great  damage 
themselves,  but  they  also  teach  the  younger  boys  their  de¬ 
structive  ways.  These  same  boys  would  not  permit  any 
damage  to  their  own  property.  Furthermore,  they  do 
not  realize  that  both  material  and  labor  are  costly.  We 
do  not  see  them  offer  either  time  or  money  for  the  re¬ 
placement  of  what  they  destroy. 

Their  activities  are  many.  Books,  desks,  and  window- 
panes  are  but  a  few  objects  of  their  destruction.  Not 
only  in  classrooms  but  also  on  the  school  grounds  these 
saboteurs  work.  Both  their  city  and  their  school  would 
profit  if  they  would  turn  their  energy  toward  the  pro¬ 
tection,  rather  than  the  destruction,  of  property. 

If  they  must  be  active,  let  them  pull  together  and  form 
a  strong  sports  organization  in  their  school.  In  the 
gymnasium  and  on  the  field  they  would  soon  find  that  a 
friendly  game  of  basketball,  football,  or  baseball  is  as 
exciting  as  their  present  habits  of  destruction,  and  much 
safer. 

William  Weafer,  ’48. 


HONESTY 

Honesty  is  a  subject  which  often  comes  into  a  con¬ 
versation.  What  is  honesty?  Does  it  refer  only  to  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth?  Honesty,  as  Mr.  Webster  defines  it,  is  the 
quality  of  being  just,  upright,  and  si-ncere.  Honesty 
then  does  not  refer  to  telling  the  truth  alone. 

When  you  glance  at  the  paper  on  the  desk  beside 
yours,  it  is  like  stealing  something  from  your  best  friend. 
You  not  only  cheat  the  teacher  and  the  classmate,  but 
you  cheat  yourself  also.  Yes,  one  lowers  himself  by 
cheating.  If  pupils  would  think  twice  before  "peeking” 
over  someone’s  shoulder,  there  would  be  less  dishonesty 
in  school. 

Honesty  is  not  just  a  virtue;  it  is  a  policy,  the  best 
policy  by  which  one  can  abide. 

Eloise  Shea,  ’46. 
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DEFACEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 

Everyone  knows  that  defacement  of  school  property 
is  truly  a  low  form  of  vandalism.  Perhaps  the  vandals 
do  not  realize  the  damage  that  they  do;  nevertheless, 
they  are  evidently  either  a  very  ignorant  class  of  people, 
who  have  not  been  brought  up  correctly,  or  a  class  of 
cunning  creatures  with  crime  in  their  hearts. 

I  have  often  seen  a  pupil  pick  up  a  pen,  pencil,  pin, 
or  the  sharp  edge  of  the  ruler,  and  for  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son,  begin  scratching  deeply  on  his  desk  initials,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  vulgar  word  or  two.  Then  again  I  have  seen 
pupils  walking  out  from  the  football  field  or  basketball 
court  after  a  game  and  as  they  passed  the  windows, 
very  casually  with  no  apparent  sense  of  guilt  plunge  a 
stone  through  them. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  perhaps  the  vandal  does  not 
realize  the  damage  he  is  causing,  but  I  believe  that  he 
should  be  made  to  realize  it  by  heavy  fines  and  other 
severe  punishment.  I  am  sure  that  if  that  were  done 
the  defacement  of  school  property  would  not  occur  so 
constantly  and  at  so  great  an  extent  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Angelo  Figucia,  ’47. 


COOPERATION 

Cooperation  is  an  important  factor  in  every  person’s 
life.  The  smallest  thing  you  do  to  aid  someone  will 
be  greatly  appreciated,  even  if  you  don’t  realize  it.  You 
should  gradually  form  the  habit  of  helping  people  and 
cooperating  with  them  without  expecting  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  The  act  itself  will  undoubtedly  be  to  your  own 
advantage. 

Cooperation  at  home  is  very  important.  When  your 
mother  starts  to  prepare  dinner,  do  you  suddenly  realize 
that  you  have  to  make  a  telephone  call?  And  then  do 
you  stay  on  the  ’phone  until  dinner  is  completely  ready? 


Now  think  back;  have  you  ever  excused  yourself  from 
‘the  table  with  the  favorite  saying,  "I  am  sorry;  but  I 
can’t  possibly  help  with  the  dishes  tonight;  I  have  too 
much  homework.”  Be  serious;  do  you  think  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes’  help  given  to  your  mother  would  hin¬ 
der  your  studies  any?  If  you  cooperate  at  home,  you  will 
get  along  much  better  with  your  family.  Watch  your 
temper  when  with  your  brothers  and  sisters.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  they  have  to  put  up  with  you  just  as  much  as 
you  have  to  put  up  with  them. 

Are  you  cooperative  in  the  school?  Or  do  you  disturb 
the  classroom  by  making  noises  with  your  mouth,  or  by 
tapping  a  pencil  on  the  desk,  or  perhaps  by  humming, 
or  by  some  other  similar  disturbance  which  will  distract 
a  pupil’s  attention  from  the  teacher?  This  is  not  coopera¬ 
tion.  You  are  not  aiding  the  teacher  any  in  her  efforts 
to  help  the  pupils  with  their  studies.  The  more  you 
think  of  this,  the  more  you  will  realize  how  very  disturb¬ 
ing  it  can  be.  Or  again,  simply  by  letting  out  a  deep 
sigh,  which  is  probably  not  necessary,  the  person  s-itting 
beside  you  or  in  front  of  you  will  be  distracted  from  his 
work  for  a  few  minutes  to  wonder  what  ails  you: 
whether  you  are  ill,  or  are  having  trouble  with  some  al¬ 
gebra  problem.  What  do  you  say  now?  Come  on  and 
be  a  good  sport,  cooperate  with  the  teacher. 

Finally,  do  your  friends  think  of  you  as  one  who  is 
very  difficult  to  get  along  with?  Or  are  you  willing  to 
give  way  to  whatever  the  majority  of  your  friends  decide 
to  do?  In  the  end,  you  will  probably  be  forced  to  agree 
with  them  anyway,  so  why  not  cooperate  in  the  begin¬ 
ning?  The  more  cooperative  you  are,  the  more  friends 
you  will  win. 

Remember  these  and  many  other  cooperative  illustra¬ 
tions  and  I  guarantee  you  will  get  along  in  life  much 
better.  Cooperation  is  very  important  to  make  your  life 
successful. 

Pauline  Stukey,  ’46. 
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COURTESY 

Two  of  the  most  obscure  and  remote  expressions  in 
the  vocabulary  of  so  many  of  us  are  "please”  and  "thank 
you.”  Why  should  this  situation  exist?  Are  we  so 
ignorant  that  we  do  not  know  the  necessity  and  value  of 
being  courteous?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  it  is  a 
matter  of  carelessness  and  perhaps  preoccupation  on  the 
part  of  those  of  us  who  forget  these  acts  of  kindness. 

When  we  are  given  something,  or  something  is  done 
for  us,  we  are  usually  so  interested,  preoccupied  may  I 
say,  that  we  "forget”  to  say  thank  you.  We  do  not  stop 
to  think  of  the  feelings  of  the  person  doing  the  service, 
nor  do  we  realize  that  the  proper  recognition  of  such  an 
act  may  merit  its  re-enacting  or  the  doing  of  some  similar 
good  deed.  We  just  accept  in  our  own  natural,  selfish 
way,  anything  which  someone  may  do  for  us  or  give  us. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  request  something  of 
another,  we  do  not  always  remember  that  invincible 
word  "please.”  Never  have  I  heard  an  excess  of  this 
word  in  its  proper  ure,  and,  sad  to  say,  it  is  usually 
rather  a  lack  of  the  word  than  an  excess.  If  something 
is  requested  of  us  with  a  kindly  manner  and  a  notice¬ 
ably  kind,  "Please,”  we  are  much  the  more  ready  to  grant 
it  than  if  the  request  came  with  that  too  common 
"gimme”  attitude. 

Let  us  who  are  to  be  the  future  of  America,  seek  and 
strive  to  be  as  courteous  to  our  elders  as  possible.  Let 
us  practice  this  courtesy  also  amongst  ourselves,  that 
we  may  appreciate  each  other’s  politeness  and  develop 
one  of  the  best  habits, — courtesy. 

Richard  Winchell,  ’46. 


ALL-AROUND  DEVELOPMENT 

Unfortunately,  many  American  youths  do  not  take 
full  advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities  which 
are  presented  to  them.  This  is  true  in  every  school 
system.  Many  students  would  achieve  high  scholastic 
standing  if  only  they  had  the  power  of  initiative  appli¬ 
cation.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  study  the  reasons 
for  this. 

A  home  back-ground  is  the  main  stimulus  in  the 
desire  for  education.  If  parents  fail  to  inculcate  in  their 
progeny  the  value  of  an  education,  much  of  the  essential 
groundwork  in  this  matter  is  lost.  Many  parents  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  training  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  which  they  desired;  therefore,  they 
assume,  as  one  of  their  duties  of  parenthood,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  securing  the  best  possible  training  for 
their  offspring.  Then  again  parents  whose  predecessors 
have  traditionally  attended  certain  educational  institu¬ 
tions  unwisely  decide  that  Johnny  or  Sally  should  do 
likewise.  This  is  a  rather  unfortunate  folly  because 
Johnny  or  Sally  may  have  developed  dreams  and  ambi¬ 
tions  in  certain  fields  of  endeavor  only  to  have  them 
obstructed  by  this  family  tradition. 

The  most  important  background  in  the  formation  of 


an  intelligent  mind  is  reading.  When  an  infant  first 
begins  to  distinguish  words,  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  expand  the  scope  of  his  perspective.  Thus,  as  the 
child  grows  and  matures,  he  develops  an  initiative  and 
an  ability  to  comprehend  readily  information  which  is 
intricately  expressed.  In  this  way  keen  and  quick  in¬ 
sight  is  formed.  Frequent  consultation  of  the  dictionary 
should  also  be  encouraged.  Equipped  with  this  back¬ 
ground,  a  student  can  without  too  much  difficulty  ob¬ 
tain  from  school  assignments  the  gist  of  matter  expressed. 
This  facility  renders  school  lessons  less  tedious. 

Besides  growing  mentally,  a  pupil  should  also  mature 
physically  and  socially.  This  physical  and  social  matur¬ 
ing  is  aided  by  participation  in  sports,  clubs,  and  hob¬ 
bies.  A  hobby  is  extremely  useful  because  it  can 
very  often  be  formed  into  a  lifetime  occupation.  Its 
main  value,  however,  is  the  relaxation  offered.  The  op¬ 
portunity  to  form  friendships  and  acquaintances  and  to 
acquire  experience  in  meeting  others  is  the  fundamental 
value  of  clubs.  Competition  in  sports  offers  the  youth 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  competitive  skill  and  sports¬ 
manlike  bearing.  Unfortunately  too  much  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  sports  in  high  schools. 

If  a  person  enjoys  and  possesses  these  traits,  he  may  be 
said  to  be  educated;  but  if  any  of  these  are  lacking,  the 
education  is  incomplete. 

Robert  Dobbins,  ’46. 
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WHAT  EDUCATION  WILL  MEAN  TO  US 

Today,  with  so  many  positions  lying  open  in  factories, 
stores,  freight  yards,  and  offices  throughout  the  country, 
there  is  a  great  temptation  for  boys  and  girls  of  high 
school  age  to  leave  school  and  fill  these  vacancies.  This 
temptation  has  already  succeeded  in  seducing  too  great 
a  part  of  our  youth  from  places  of  education. 

"What  is  the  sense  of  going  to  school  when  we  can 
earn  good  money  at  work?”  they  ask.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  why  it  is  better  in  the  long  run  to  remain 
in  school. 

A  great  number  of  positions  now  open  will  soon  be 
filled  by  returning  service  men  for  whom  they  have  been 
reserved.  That  means  that  the  substitutes  will  be  "left 
out  in  the  cold.” 

Soon  peacetime  restrictions  will  return.  A  high 
school  diploma  will  be  required  for  any  satisfactory 
position.  Those  who  do  not  have  it  will  be  forced  to 
take  any  employment  remaining  and  will  have  very  little 
chance  of  advancement.  To  get  ahead  in  the  world 
personal  magnetism  and  willingness  to  work  will  also 
be  required.  School  life  offers  the  best  opportunity  to 
develop  these  qualities. 

Most  important,  it  is  the  duty  of  youth  to  understand 
its  neighbors,  both  in  the  next  town  and  the  next  country 
or  continent.  It  can  do  it  only  through  education,  and 
where  can  a  suitable  education  be  secured  other  than 
in  a  school?  Courses  in  history  teach  the  tendencies  o’f 
human  beings  everywhere,  while  geography  teaches  the 
basic  needs  of  all  nations.  Courses  in  foreign  languages 
offer  students  means  of  corresponding  with  boys  and 
girls  of  other  lands  (as  some  of  us  are  doing  now)  so 
that  they  can  better  understand  their  ways  of  thinking. 
Scientific  studies  prepare  them  to  form  by  invention 
better  and  faster  means  of  communication  even  to  the 
most  remote  corners  of  the  earth. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  future  these  advantages  will 
far  out  weigh  the  little  extra  money  earned  at  the 
present  time.  Youth  must  look  to  the  future;  the  pre¬ 
sent  is  too  insecure.  Donald  Fowle,  ’46. 


IT’S  NOT  FUNNY  ANYMORE 

It  is  high  time  that  something  be  done  about  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  students  who  ride  the  school  buses.  Be¬ 
cause  the  high  school  is  a  great  distance  from  the  homes 
of  many  of  the  students,  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
walk  to  school.  It  is  for  these  pupils  that  the  school 
bus  service  was  established,  and  they  should  be  grateful 
for  it.  However,  instead  of  appreciating  the  fact  that 
they  are  extremely  privileged  in  having  such  a  comfort¬ 
able  means  of  transportation  to  and  from  school,  they 
conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  that  is  utterly  disgusting. 

They  seem  to  have  no  regard  at  all  for  private  prop¬ 
erty  or  the  rights  and  comforts  of  others.  If  some  adult 
should  ride  on  one  of  these  buses  after  school,  he  would 
have  reason  to  ask:  "What  is  this  younger  genera¬ 
tion  coming  to?”  He  would  see  windows  and  doors 
being  cracked  and  broken,  machinery  being  tampered 


with  and  damaged,  and  he  would  choke  on  the  cigarette 
smoke  which  rolls  in  clouds  from  the  back  of  the  bus. 
This  has  gone  far  enough.  It  is  about  time  that  high 
school  boys  and  girls  began  to  act  as  befits  their  age 
and  schooling  and  by  so  doing  become  a  credit  to  their 
parents,  their  school,  and  their  community. 

Harris  Ziegler,  '48. 


AS  FUTURE  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  for  some  of  us 
twelve  long  years  of  mental  effort  will  be  over,  twelve 
years  that  we  shall  always  look  back  upon  with  a  yearn¬ 
ing  that  makes  us  wish  we  might  somehow  start  all  over 
again.  There  have  been  times  when  our  own  brilliance 
has  enthralled  us;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  other  times  when  we  could  "kick  ourselves  around 
the  block”  because  of  our  gross  stupidity — all  of  which 
adds  up  to  the  finest,  most  instructive  time  of  our  lives 
in  every  way. 

A  few  of  us  will  continue  our  studies  in  higher  places 
of  learning,  seeking  to  better  ourselves  by  even  more  ed¬ 
ucation,  that  we  may  be  a  greater  credit  in  the  positions 
we  are  to  hold  in  life.  Others  will  immediately  take 
their  places  in  the  business  world  or  in  some  other  fields 
of  endeavor,  adding  their  bit  to  the  wheels  that  make  this 
world  go  around.  All  will  be  parts  of  a  pattern  that 
will  either  make  or  break  the  world  we  live  in,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  how  the  pattern  is  made  up  and  how  each  of 
•us  fill  our  parts. 

We  can  realize  that  we  are  soon  to  take  the  reins  of 
this  globe  and  try  our  hand  at  making  it  a  better  place 
to  live  in.  Those  who  have  gone  before  have  done 
their  best;  and  it  is  for  us  to  keep  their  standards  by 
seeking  to  keep  this  world  in  freedom,  striving  to  main¬ 
tain  a  democratic  life  for  all  peoples.  As  we  go  into 
our  places,  some  will  have  higher  positions  with  more 
responsibility  than  others;  the  rest  will  be  the  back¬ 
ground  for  them,  all  having  a  definite  part  that  could 
not  succeed  without  the  assistance  of  the  others. 

We,  the  students  of  Woburn  High,  whether  we  fill 
positions  that  are  high  or  low,  must  resolve  in  our  own 
hearts  to  work  together  with  all  other  freedom-loving 
people  in  making  this  world  a  better  place  in  which 
those  who  come  after  may  live  without  fear.  We  must 
be  strong  at  all  times,  not  tolerating  in  the  slightest 
degree  anything  that  would  not  help  the  majority  in 
peaceful  living.  We  must  study  and  work  to  take  posi¬ 
tions  where  advanced  education  is  necessary.  We  must 
be  discerning  at  all  times  in  order  to  stamp  out  the  ugly 
head  of  greed  when  it  rises  once  more  as,  indeed,  it  will. 
We  must  take  our  stand  where  differences  of  race  and 
religion  come,  holding  forth  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  free  and  they  must  not  be  bound  by  anything  that 
impedes  freedom. 

Therefore,  as  the  youth  of  today,  let  us  go  forth  from 
our  school,  living  lives  that  will  be  a  credit  to  it  and  to 
our  country,  keeping  ever  in  mind  that  the  future  is  ours 
to  make  of  it  what  we  will  and  that  under  God  it  shall 
be  a  success.  William  GORDON,  ’46. 


THE  SEA  SPRAY 

It  was  the  year  1814.  Over  the  sparkling  blue  waters 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  sailed  His  Majesty’s  Frigate  Sea 
Spray,  her  prow  half  concealed  by  a  sheet  of  white  foam. 
It  was  not.  unusual  for  her  bow  to  be  partially  hidden, 
even  on  a  slightly  breezy  day  such  as  this.  In  rough 
waters  the  spray  rose  as  high  as  the  bulwark  and  fre¬ 
quently  splashed  well  over  it,  sometimes  as  far  as  the 
forward  hatch.  It  was  because  of  this  that  the  Sea  Spray 
acquired  her  name.  Many  a  lookout  had  spied  her  from 
his  crow's  nest,  and  seeing  the  white  billow  at  her  bow,  had 
not  even  bothered  to  raise  his  telescope  for  further  clues 
as  to  her  identity.  Immediately  he  would  shout,  "The 
Sea  Spray  on  the  port  bow,”  or  "The  Sea  Spray  on  the 
starboard  bow,”  or  some  other  such  expression,  but 
never  doubting  that  it  was  the  Sea  Spray. 

This  spray  was  formed  in  such  great  proportions  be¬ 
cause  the  prow  of  the  ship  was  as  sharp  as  those  of  the 
clipper  ships  which  succeeded  her.  It  cut  the  water 
like  a  knife,  tossing  it  on  either  side  to  the  wind.  She 
was  far  in  advance  of  most  of  the  frigates  of  her  time, 
whose  builders  had  not  yet  learned  that  a  pointed  bow 
makes  a  fast  ship.  Because  of  her  sharp  prow,  her 
lightness,  and  her  smallness  (she  carried  only  thirty- 
two  guns),  she  had  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the 
fastest  frigate  in  the  English  navy. 

An  observer,  seeing  her  glide  noiselessly  through  the 
calm  waters,  would  say  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a 
peaceful  looking  ship.  He  could  not  know  the  true  state 
of  affairs  within  her.  Although  a  large  part  of  the  crew 
was  on  deck,  there  was  no  confusion  or  noise  as  was 
usually  the  case  on  such  ships,  but  only  the  murmur  of 
low-speaking  voices. 

At  the  wheel  stood  a  tall,  rather  slender,  young  man, 
well  bronzed  by  the  tropical  sun.  His  dark  brown  hair, 
once  quite  straight,  had  become  somewhat  curly  through 
many  weeks  in  the  salt  air,  and  his  eyes  were  brown. 
But  that  was  not  the  important  quality  of  them  today. 
Today  there  was  something  of  excitement  flashing  in 
them.  At  close  inspection  one  would  find  that  this  was 


also  the  case  with  many  of  the  crew.  There  was  a 
mysterious  undercurrent  traveling  about  the  vessel. 

He  turned  to  a  stocky  middle-aged  sailor  with  red 
hair  and  a  red  beard  beside  him  and  said,  "Look,  Alex, 
Captain  Blaine  is  really  worrying  today.”  Turning  his 
eyes  to  the  stern,  Alex  saw  a  short  thick-set  man  of  about 
fifty  pacing  the  deck,  his  hands  clenched  together  be¬ 
hind  his  back,  scowling  at  the  well-trodden  planks  at 
his  feet. 

"He  has  reason  to  be  worried,  Dick,”  exclaimed  Alex. 

,  "I  think  he’s  beginning  to  suspect  us.  That  means  we’ll 
have  to  hurry.  In  a  few  days  we’ll  be  fully  prepared  to 
fight.  We  have  enough  men  on  our  side;  there  are 
more  of  us  Americans  on  this  ship  than  British — you 
know  that.  All  we  need  now  are  a  few  more  guns  and 
sabers  and  everything  will  be  ready.  We’ve  certainly 
done  well  in  taking  all  those  weapons,  one  by  one, 
through  these  months  that  we’ve  been  captives,  if  I  do 
say  so  myself!” 

"Yes,”  replied  the  other,  "but  we’ve  had  a  lot  of  luck, 
too.  Remember  the  time  I  took  the  four  pistols  from 
Blaine’s  cabin  and  he  thought  that  they  had  accidentally 
been  thrown  overboard  with  some  other  things  he  no 
longer  wanted?  That  was  luck  if  there  ever  was  any! 
And  remember  the  time  you — ?” 

"Hardwell!” 

Dick  and  Alex  wheeled  about,  gasping  when  they 
observed  Captain  Blaine  not  more  than  two  feet  behind 
them.  He  was  no  longer  scowling;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  clear  that  his  doubts  had  been  erased.  He  was  no 
longer  puzzled  about  the  situation  on  his  ship. 

He  sneered  and  then,  assuming  a  stern  look,  addressed 
Dick.  "What  could  you  possibly  want  with  my  pistols, 
Hardwell?  I  have  not  seen  you  shooting  at  anything.” 

"Well,  naturally,  sir,  I  would  not  use  them  when  you 
were  around,  when  you  didn’t  know  I  had  them.” 

Blaine  turned  crimson  with  anger.  "All  right,  Hard- 
well,  we’ve  done  enough  hedging.  Now  we’ll  have  a 
showdown!”  Turning  to  his  first  mate  he  ordered, 
"Call  the  crew  to  the  main  deck,  Mr.  Jacobs.”  Then 
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returning  to  Dick,  he  said  contemptuously,  "Didn’t  know 
I  was  behind  you,  did  you,  Hartwell?  Thought  I  was 
still  pacing  aft,  didn’t  you?  Well,  I  decided  to  pace 
forward  and  I  guess  I  wasn’t  heavy-footed  enough  to  let 
you  terminate  your  conversation  before  I  came  close 
enough  to  overhear  you.  I  know  what  you  want  with 
my  guns;  you’re  planning  a  revolt,  aren’t  you?” 

Dick  stood  silent. 

"What  is  more,  you’re  one  of  the  leaders — and  you, 
Alex  Norton!  You  are  with  him!  This  Outrage  will 
go  no  further!  You  are  my  prisoners  of  war  and  I  have 
complete  power  over  you.  There  will  be  no  mutiny  on 
my  ship!”  He  turned  to  Mr.  Jacobs  who  had  come  back 
to  report  that  the  crew  had  assembled.  "Mr.  Jacobs, 
march  these  men  to  the  main  deck.  If  they  try  to  escape, 
shoot  to  kill.”  With  that  he  wheeled  about  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  determinately  to  his  cabin. 

Several  minutes  later  Dick  and  Alex  were  standing  on 
the  main  deck,  their  backs  to  the  mainmast,  a  guard  on 
either  side  of  them.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  deckhands,  cooks,  and  other  low-ranking  members  of 
the  crew.  They,  too,  seemed  to  be  guarded;  at  least, 
all  around  them  stood  British  tars  holding  muskets  be¬ 
fore  them.  They  opened  ranks  to  allow  the  captain  and 
the  first  mate  to  step  through.  The  former  stationed 
himslf  before  the  two  condemned  men  and  addressed  the 
crew. 

"Gentlemen,  you  see  before  you  two  of  your  shipmates. 
A  few  minutes  ago  I  heard  enough  from  their  lips  to  gain 
proof  that  there  is  a  mutiny  brewing  on  this  ship.  There 
shall  be  no  mutiny!”  He  turned  to  Dick  and  Alex  and 
continued.  "Richard  Hardwell  and  Alexander  Norton, 
I  sentence  you  to  immediate  banishment  from  this  ship! 
You  will  be  provided  with  enough  food  and  water  for 
two  days.  From  then  on  it  is  up  to  you.  Prepare  a 
life-boat  for  lowering,  Mr.  Jacobs.”  Again  he  turned 
to  the  crew.  "My  purpose  in  doing  this,  gentlemen, 
is  to  set  an  example.  If  one  of  you  is  found  involved 
in  the  furtherance  of  this  plot,  he  shall  have  far  greater 
punishment  than  this.” 

Dick  turned  pale.  Well  he  knew  how  far  they  could 
travel  on  this  huge  expanse  of  water  in  two  days.  He 
looked  at  Alex.  Flushed  with  anger,  his  arm  was  raised, 
prepared  to  strike  Blaine. 

"No,  Alex!”  He  yelled,  quickly  seizing  him  by 
the  wrist.  He  knew  that  if  Alex  struck  the  captain, 
the  American  members  of  the  crew  would  start  fighting 
with  no  chance  of  winning,  and  many  lives  would  be 
needlessly  lost. 

Their  guards  took  them  to  the  rail  and  helped  them 
into  the  boat,  and  presently  the  quartermaster  brought 
a  small  keg  containing  brined  pork,  a  few  loaves  of 
bread,  and  another  keg  of  water. 

They  were  allowed  to  say  goodby  to  their  friends.  As 
Dick  shook  hands  with  Isaac  Whitcomb,  another  leader 
of  the  revolt,  he  whispered,  "Don’t  give  up,  Isaac. 
We’ll  beat  them  yet!” 


Then  the  boat  was  lowered  to  the  water  and  the  ropes 
were  untied  and  lifted,  breaking  their  last  connection 
with  the  Sea  Spray.  Slowly  the  great  frigate  turned. 
Her  sails  swelled  as  they  caught  the  southern  breeze, 
and  she  sailed  away.  The  two  castaways  watched  her 
with  fixed  gaze  as  she  became  a  small  white  speck  on 
the  horizon  and  then  vanished  into  the  haze. 

"Well,  it’s  just  you  and  I  against  the  sea  now,”  said  . 
Alex.  "The  nearest  white-inhabited  land  I  know  of  is 
Jamaica.  Pray  that  we  can  make  it  in  at  least  four 
days,”  and  picking  up  the  oars,  he  started  the  little 
boat  on  her  long  journey. 

Three  days  later  they  had  sighted  no  land.  All  the 
bread  had  been  eaten  and  all  the  water  drunk.  Some 
pork  was  left  but  they  couldn’t  eat  it  because  the  salt 
in  it  increased  their  thirst.  Alex  was  again  at  the  oars. 
His  face  registered  pain  with  every  pull.  They  had 
been  rotating  once  an  hour,  but  even  that  did  not  ease 
their  labor  now. 

Dick  was  sitting  on  the  rear  seat,  rubbing  his  eyes. 
He  had  just  awakened. 

"Any  land,  Alex?”  he  asked. 

"None  yet.” 

"We  can’t  last  much  longer.” 

"I  know.” 

"Alex,  what’s  that?” 

"Where?” 

"Over  there  to  the  east.  I  don’t  think  it’s  an  island; 
it  seems  to  be  moving.  Yes,  it’s  coming  closer.  Look, 
Alex,  it’s  a  ship!” 

"Glory  be,  it  is!  And  she’s  making  spray  and  plenty 
of  it.  Dick,  it’s  the  Sea  Spray!” 

The  lookout  had  spied  them.  He  shouted  to  someone 
below,  who  evidently  ordered  the  anchor  to  be  lowered, 
for  in  a  few  seconds  it  splashed  into  the  waves  as  its 
chain  rattled  over  the  pulley.  Then  a  boat  was  lowered 
and  three  men  scrambled  down  the  ladder  to  it.  Two 
of  them  proved  to  be  oarsmen.  The  third,  taller  than 
the  other  two  sat  in  the  middle.  Neither  Alex  nor  Dick 
could  perceive  who  it  was. 

"I  wonder  if  he’s  British,”  said  Alex. 

"What  would  they  pick  us  up  again  for?”  questioned 
Dick. 

"I  don’t  know,  unless — unless  the  mutiny  has  taken 
place  and  our  men  have  possession  of  the  ship.  Yes! 
Look,  Alex,  they’re  flying  the  American  flag!” 

The  two  men  fell  into  each  other’s  arms,  crying  for 
joy. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  life-boat  had  come  close  enough 
so  that  they  could  distinguish  the  features  of  the  tall 
man  in  the  middle.  It  was  Isaac  Whitcomb!  The 
two  oarsmen  were  Yankees,  too. 

Isaac  hailed  them.  "Are  you  all  right?” 

They  were  still  too  overcome  with  emotion  to  reply. 
They  only  gave  him  a  slight  sign.  As  his  boat  came 
alongside,  he  exclaimed,  "Thank  God  we’ve  found  you! 
We’ve  been  searching  for  you  for  two  days.”  He 
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jumped  into  their  boat  and  expended  his  hand  to  Dick. 

"I’m  sorry,  old  man,  but  we’ve  been  rowing  so  long 
that  our  hands  are  raw,”  Dick  apologized.  "I  guess 
the  mutiny  was  a  success.” 

"Yes,”  replied  Whitcomb,  "the  next  day.  We  had  very 
little  trouble.  In  fact,  not  many  of  the  men  tried  to 
fight.  They  realized  they  were  outnumbered.  No 
one  was  killed.  We’ve  got  Blaine  and  Jacobs  swabbing 
the  decks  now,  and  we’re  heading  for  Philadelphia!” 

He  helped  them  into  his  boat  and  they  returned  to  the 
Sea  Spray.  The  anchor  was  .raised  and  they  set  sail 
for  home,  the  captors  of  a  British  ship. 

Donald  Fowle,  ’46. 


JANICE  S  PROBLEM 

’’In  fifteen  minutes  he’ll  be  here!”  thought  Janice. 
"In  fifteen  minutes  Ted  will  walk  into  this  room  for  the 
first  time  in  two  years.  How  things  have  changed  in 
those  two  years.  How  can  I  tell  him  that  I  can’t  marry 
him?”  She  knew  that  in  the  letters  she  had  written  to 
Ted  she  had  never  evinced  any  desire  to  break  their  en¬ 
gagement.  She  could  never  get  the  courage  to  tell  him 
while  he  was  fighting  for  her  and  risking  his  life  for 
his  country. 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  sudden  ringing 
of  the  doorbell.  Slowly  she  made  her  way  to  the  door 
and  opened  it.  "Jan,  Jan,  it’s  good  to  see  you  again!” 
For  the  next  few  minutes  Janice  forgot  everything  ex¬ 
cepting  that  her  Ted  was  back  at  last.  Then  she  and  Ted 
went  into  the  living-room. 

As  she  walked  across  the  room,  she  tripped  on  a 
footrest.  "How  stupid  of  me!”  she  expostulated.  "I’m 
so  excited  I  can’t  see  where  I’m  going.”  They  started 
conversing,  trying  to  cover  the  gap  which  had  sep¬ 


arated  them  for  two  long  years,  but  Ted  noticed  the 
constraint  with  which  she  spoke. 

"What’s  wrong,  Jan?  You’re  not  yourself.  Has 
anything  happened?  Remember,  you’re  the  girl  who 
wears  my  ring,  the  girl  I’m  going  to  marry.” 

"Oh,  Ted.  How  can  I  tell  you?  I  can’t  marry  you 
now!  Everything’s  changed.” 

"But  why?  What  has  caused  this  change?  You 
never  gave  any  sign  of  changing  your  mind  in  the  let¬ 
ters  you  wrote.” 

"I  don’t  know,  Ted.  I  guess — -I  guess  it’s  because  I 
just  don’t  care  anymore.  Here!  Here’s  your  ruby  ring. 
I  shan’t  need  it  any  longer.  Will  you  go  now?” 

Slowly,  Ted  rose  to  his  feet.  Anger,  surprise,  and 
hurt  surged  through  his  mind.  He  took  his  ring  and 
stalked  out  the  door.  Janice  could  hold  her  self-control 
no  longer.  She  tumbled  in  a  heap  upon  the  couch  and 
sobbed  till  it  seemed  her  heart  would  break.  After  a 
while  she  regained  some  of  her  former  composure  and 
went  to  the  telephone. 

"Hello,  Dorothy?  Well,  it’s  all  over  now.  I  told 
him.  I  could  never  bear  to  be  a  burden  to  him.  What 
man  would  want  a  blind  woman  for  a  wife?” 

Just  then  she  heard  a  sound  in  the  room.  "Oh,  Jan, 
why  didn’t  you  tell  me?  As  if  it  could  make  any  differ¬ 
ence.  I  first  suspected  something  was  wrong  when 
you  tripped  across  the  footrest.  But  as  I  was  going 
out  the  door  I  realized  that  you  had  called  the  ring  a 
ruby,  whereas  it’s  really  a  diamond.  I  should  have 
known  all  along  that  you  could  never  do  a  thing  like  that 
without  some  reason.  Oh,  Jan,  will  you  still  marry 
me?” 

"If  you  want  me  the  way  I  am,”  replied  Janice.  I 
don’t  want  to  be  a  burden  to  you.” 

"Don’t  ever  let  me  hear  you  talk  like  that  again,” 
said  Ted.  "Now  come  on,  let’s  sit  down  and  have  a 
real  talk.” 

Joan  Cooke,  ’46. 


A  BOY  AND  A  DOC 

The  poor  little  creature  was  alone  and  starving  in 
a  cruel  world.  It  was  absolutely  true.  Hadn’t  he, 
Tommy  Tucker,  seen  the  empty  house,  and  a  pathetic 
little  dog  sitting  there  on  those  forsaken  steps?  Yes, 
his  mind  was  made  up.  He  would  simply  have  to  give 
him  sh'elter,  at  least,  for  one  night. 

Now  that  his  mind  was  made  up,  Tommy  was  ex¬ 
tremely  happy.  But  Mother!  There  was  Mother  who 
had  vowed  that  the  Tucker  family  would  never  have  a 
dog  or  cat  again.  No,  it  was  not  because  she  disliked 
animals  but  because  she  loved  her  family  so  much  and 
she  wanted  them  to  be  very  happy.  Some  jinx  seemed 
to  hover  over  all  the  pets  the  Tuckers  had  ever  kept. 
She  would  not  tolerate  any  more  such  heart-breaking  ex¬ 
periences  as  those  caused  by  the  loss  of  all  their- other 
pets. 
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Incident  after  incident  flashed  across  Tommy’s  mind 
as  he  walked  homeward  with  his  newly  acquired  pet 
under  his  arm.  There  was  the  time  their  beloved 
Topsy  was  killed.  Tommy  had  brooded  for  days — 
couldn’t  eat,  couldn’t  sleep.  The  picture  of  that  awful 
accident  was  continually  before  his  eyes.  Then  there 
was  Butch,  that  adorable  funny,  crazy,  little  kitten,  that 
clowned  and  performed  for  all  the  family.  God  had 
given  him  Butch  for  only  six  fleeting  months.  Tommy 
had  taken  Butch  with  him  when  he  went  to  the  seashore. 
Poor  kitten,  he  couldn’t  have  known  the  dangers  of  the 
busy  state  highway.  There  was  a  tiny  grave  beside 
the  Tucker  family’s  cottage.  Mother  was  right.  Some 
sinister  hand  seemed  to  be  at  work  over  the  Tucker’s 
pets. 

Well,  he  just  wouldn’t  bother  Mother.  He  had  a 
plan.  He’d  simply  tuck  this  little  dog  into  a  snug  corner 
of  the  garage.  If  he  suddenly  found  himself  wrapped  in 
trouble,  he’d — no  he  just  wouldn’t  think  that  way.  Any¬ 
how,  there  was  Dad.  He  and  Dad  would  see  things. eye 
to  eye. 

A  very  guilty  Tommy  sat  down  to  supper.  It  wasn’t 
fun  deceiving  a  boy’s  mother  and  dad,  and  there  was  the 
added  problem  of  getting  food  for  the  stowaway. 

He  was  jolted  from  his  thoughts  by  Dad’s  remark, 
"What’s  wrong,  son?  You  act  like  a  fugitive  from 
justice.” 

Then  from  Mother,  "Is  there  anything  wrong,  dear?” 

Funny  how  parents  have  a  way  of  putting  their  finger 
on  things.  Come  to  think  of  it,  that  was  exactly  how  he 
felt.  It  seemed  as  though  someone  other  than  himself 
answered,  "I’m  okay,  Mother.  Could  I  have  that  left¬ 
over  food?  I’ve  been  thinking  I’d  like  to  catch  up  on  my 
experiments — I  wonder  where  my  chemistry  set  is?” 

"Seems  to  me  it’s  been  in  the  garage  since  those  mem¬ 
orable  Hallowe’en  experiments  you  and  David  worked 
out,”  answered  Dad. 

After  supper,  Tommy  placed  the  leftover  food  in  his 
beloved  Topsy’s  dish  and  nonchalantly  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  the  garage.  "So  far  so  good,”  he  remarked  to 
himself. 

"Dad,  do  you  see  what  I  see?”  asked  Mother.  "Can 
it  be  that  Tommy  is  using  Topsy’s  dish  for  his  chem¬ 
istry  work?  Why,  that  dish  hasn’t  been  used  since  the 
day  Topsy  died.” 

"That  is  strange,  Mother!  Now  whatever  do  you 
suppose  caused  this  change  to  come  over  him?” 

"Dad,  will  you  answer  the  doorbell,  please?”  asked 
Mother. 

Dad  found  a  strange  man  on  the  porch,  who  said, 
"How  do  you  do,  sir?  I’m  Mr.  McGregor.  I’ve  lost 
my  dog.  Is  your  son  at  home?  I’m  told  he  has  taken 
care  of  Rex.” 

Suddenly  from  the  garage  came  a  streak  of  white 
lightning,  followed  by  a  very  surprised  Tommy  Tucker. 
Rex  had  heard  his  name  called  by  his  beloved  master. 


Tommy’s  secret  was  out.  It  wouldn’t  be  necessary  to  de¬ 
ceive  Dad  and  Mother  any  longer. 

That  night  while  Tommy  slept,  Mother  and  Dad  had  a 
heart-to-heart  talk — the  topic  of  discussion  being  a  boy 
and  a  dog. 

"Dad,  you’d  better  stop  at  the  pet  shop  tomorrow. 
Tommy’s  birthday  is  next  week  and  I  know  he’d  like 
nothing  better  than  a  new  dog.” 

Maragaret  Dever,  ’47. 


PEN  PALS  MEET 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Kim, 

It  is  almost  two  months  since  I  have  read  one  of 
your  sparkling  epistles.  Perhaps  you  have  not  had 
time  to  write.  Evidently  you  are  enjoying  new  in¬ 
terests.  This  note  terminates  my  part  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence.  It  has  been  interesting  knowing  a  Britisher. 

Abstractively, 

Jill 

"There  I’ve  said  it  and  I’m  glad!”  mused  Jill  as  she  em¬ 
phatically  sealed  the  envelope. 

So  this  was  the  result  of  three  years  of  steady  scribing; 
the  friendship  had  been  instigated  during  Jill’s  last  year 
at  Girls’  High  School.  The  English  department  sanc¬ 
tioned  correspondence  with  foreign  young  people.  Thus 
it  came  to  be  that  Britain’s  Kim  was  ushered  into  Jill 
Cranston’s  life.  The  constant  array  of  mail,  even 
through  naval  operations,  had  made  Jill  appreciative  of 
Kim’s  thoughtful  and  entertaining  writings. 
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Reverting  to  six  months  previous  to  this,  Jill  had  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  tenor  of  Kim’s  letters  that  he  was  verging  on 
dispensing  with  the  verbal  fantasy.  This  was  news  of 
regret  to  Jill,  but  how  pointless  to  continue  the  pretense 
of  writing,  even  though  Kim  had  rated  as  one  of  her 
favorite  persons! 

"The  futility  of  man!”  chuckled  Jill  as  she  glimpsed 
at  the  Englishman’s  photograph  displayed  on  her  nearby 
desk. 

"My  crisp  note  should  enlighten  dear  Kim  that  I  am 
not  impressed  with  his  questionable  indifference,  but 
such  an  engaging  male  was  Kim — verily.” 

Of  course,  the  inevitable  happened. 

Mrs.  Cranston  hastened  to  respond  to  the  ring  of  the 
door  bell  (delightful,  there  being  such  things!) 

"You  photograph  remarkably — do  I  guess  right  when 
I  call  you  Kim?” 

"And  you’re  Mrs.  Cranston?”  reciprocated  the  person¬ 
able  young  sailor  in  British  attire. 

"Frightfully  good  of  my  captain  to  allow  me  this 
leave,”  explained  Kim  as  they  entered  the  living  room, 
"but  when  I  told  him  about  my  acquaintance  with  an 
American  girl,  he  offered  me  this  occasion — really  a  jolly 
good  fellow.  Well,  I  say  now,  Mrs.  Cranston,  may  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  greeting  your  daughter?” 

"Oh,  Jill  will  be  in  soon,”  offered  her  mother. 

"Mrs.  Cranston,”  confided  Kim,  "I  must  confess  that 
this  is  actually  a  call  of  curiosity.  You  see,  Jill’s  letters 
have  left  me  with  furrowed  brow.” 

"This  is  slightly  bewildering,  Kim.  Could  you  en¬ 
lighten  me?” 

"Yes.  I  visualize  Jill  as  one  who  has  developed  into 
a  self-centered  lass  who  evidently  indulges  in  nothing 
but  social  froth  and  pleasures — a  disconcerting  fact, 
rather.  You  see,  our  British  circles  have  known  only 
sacrifice  and  dedication  to  the  cause  of  victory.  Or  am 
I  'off  the  track’  as  you  Yanks  would  put  it?” 

The  hostess  suppressed  her  amusement  by  telling  Kim 
that  Jill  had  never  told  any  of  her  own  difficulties  to 
boys  in  the  war,  as  she  felt  that  light,  cheerful  letters 
were  much  better  for  their  morale. 

She  continued  by  lauding,  "Daughter  Jill  is  at  this 
time  rendering  services  to  the  hospital.  This  has  been 
her  privilege  during  these  intervening  war  years.” 

Thus,  it  appeared  that  the  supposition  of  sailor  Kim’s 
had  been  unfounded. 

Jill’s  mother  now  detected  his  reluctant  state,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  air  of  anticipation.  . 

Presently,  an  attractive  Nurses’  Aide  entered  and  you’re 
right,  dear  reader,  his  heart  stood  still. 

Joan  McLaughlin,  ’46. 


JANE’S  LEGACY 

Jane  Austin  was  seated  at  her  desk  in  the  newspaper 
office  reading  a  letter.  It  had  been  the  last  in  the  file 
that  appeared  on  her  desk.  The  others  had  been  bills 


or  advertisements  but  this  one  had  a  lawyer’s  address 
on  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  It  said  that  her  wealthy 
great  aunt  had  passed  away  and  that  she  had  left  a 
fortune,  which  was  to  be  bequeathed  to  her  few  rela¬ 
tives. 

Jane  could  just  vaguely  remember  Aunt  Elizabeth  as 
she  hadn’t  seen  her  in  ten  years.  The  reading  of  the 
will  was  to  take  place  at  the  lawyer’s  office  the  following 
Saturday. 

Saturday  came  at  last  and  it  found  Jane  and  her  four 
cousins  seated  in  the  lawyer’s  office.  He  was  reading 
the  will.  He  had  read  what  Aunt  Elizabeth  had  left  to 
her  four  cousins  and  he  was  now  reading  what  she  had 
left  to  Jane — Aunt  Elizabeth’s  estate  and  money  enough 
to  manage  it  for  five  years. 

Jane  was  excited,  of  course,  but  wondered  what  she 
would  do  with  a  twenty-room  house  for  five  years. 

Being  the  adventurous  type,  she  decided  to  start  out 
the  following  day  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  the  estate,  and 
by  then,  she  thought,  she  would  have  decided  what  to  do 
with  the  place. 

She  had  wired  beforehand  to  have  someone  meet  her 
at  the  station.  As  she  stepped  from  the  train,  she 
noticed  it  was  a  damp  foggy  night.  She  looked  around 
outside  the  deserted  station  for  a  limousine  and  chauf¬ 
feur,  which  she  expected  to  see,  but  the  only  persons 
there  were  the  stationmaster  and  a  small  hunched-back 
man,  wearing  a  worn  cap  and  an  untidy  suit.  He  was 
standing  beside  an  old  delivery  truck.  She  discovered, 
however,  that  this  was  the  chauffeur  and  limousine  which 
were  to  transport  her  to  her  destination. 

As  they  bounced  over  the  lonely  road  leading  to  the 
estate,  many  questions  rambled  through  Jane’s  mind. 
What  would  the  estate  be  like?  How  would  the  other 
servants  be?  She  ventured  to  ask  the  driver  (whose 
name  she  discovered  was  Smith)  some  of  her  questions. 
He  wasn’t  very  obliging  in  answering,  as  he  was  very 
quiet  and  did  not  seem  to  want  to  talk  much.  He  told 
her  that  the  housekeeper’s  name  was  Mrs.  Wagner,  the 
cook  was  Mrs.  Ward,  and  the  gardener,  Mr.  Ward. 

In  twenty  minutes  they  arrived  at  the  estate.  Jane 
could  see  it  through  the  trees.  It  was  a  large  wooden 
structure  much  in  need  of  paint. 

They  were  at  the  front  door  now.  The  housekeeper 
was  admitting  them  into  the  hall.  Mrs.  Wagner  was  a 
woman  in  her  late  fifties,  dressed  in  black,  including  her 
stockings.  She  led  Jane  into  the  huge  library  to  meet  the 
cook  and  gardener.  They  were  the  only  two  people  who 
looked  human  to  Jane.  However,  they  seemed  to  stare 
at  her  and  this  made  her  uneasy. 

Mrs.  Wagner  ordered  the  cook  to  serve  some  coffee  to 
Jane.  The  gardener  and  chauffeur  retired  also.  Jane 
asked  Mrs.  Wagner  a  few  questions  about  the  house 
and  as  she  answered  them,  Jane  noticed  that  the  house¬ 
keeper  had  a  German  accent. 

The  cook  came  in  with  the  refreshments,  and  they 
sat  in  front  of  the  huge  fireplace  which  had  logs  burn- 
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ing  in  it.  It  began  to  thunder.  Mrs.  Wagner  said  that 
the  storm  would  most  likely  be  a  bad  one  because  it 
had  been  hot  lately  and,  "We  are  due  for  a  storm.” 
Just  then  a  bolt  of  lightning  caused  the  lights  to  go  out. 

Smith  and  Ward  came  in  again  with  candles.  Smith’s 
face  looked  horrible  under  the  light  of  the  candle  and 
it  made  Jane  shiver. 

"I  think  I  will  go  to  bed  now,  Mrs.  Wagner.  If  you 
will  kindly  show  me  to  my  room.” 

.  They  were  climbing  up  the  winding  staircase  to  Jane’s 
room  when  the  lights  went  on  again.  Jane  felt  easier 
now,  and  she  looked  around  her  room.  There  was  a 
canopy  bed  in  the  center  and  a  fireplace  in  the  corner, 
furnished  with  burning  logs.  Mrs.  Wagner  explained 
that  this  had  been  Aunt  Elizabeth’s  room  and  she  had 
died  in  that  very  bed. 

As  she  was  dropping  off  to  sleep,  Jane  heard  an  organ 
playing.  She  jumped  out  of  bed  to  investigate  where  it 
came  from.  As  she  walked  down  the  hall,  it  seemed  to 
get  louder  and  louder.  She  opened  the  door  of  one  of 
the  rooms  and  she  saw  the  organ.  To  her  horror  Aunt 
Elizabeth  was  playing  it.  Jane  turned  with  a  scream 
and  ran  down  the  hall,  yelling  for  Mrs.  Wagner.  She 
opened  another  door  and  ran  through.  It  was  a  fake 
door  and  opened  into  space.  Down,  down,  she  fell  and 
then — "Time  to  get  up,”,  called  Jane’s  mother  from  the 
hallway.  "What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Jane?”  she 
said,  opening  the  door.  She  discovered  Jane  sitting  on 
the  floor  of  her  room.  She  had  fallen  out  of  bed. 

"Just  a  dream,”  said  Jane,  and  she  started  to  get 
ready  for  work. 

Priscilla  Hill,  ’46. 


NOTHING  HAS  CHANGED 

Linda  Robinson  was  picking  the  season’s  last  few 
tomatoes  when  the  mail  was  delivered  on  that  frosty 
Saturday  morning  in  October.  As  was  his  usual  cus¬ 
tom,  Leo,  the  mailman,  stopped  for  a  short  chat  with 
her  before  continuing  on  his  route. 

"Mornin’  Lindy,”  he  called.  "Kinda  cool  out,  ain’t 
it?  Looks  like  old  man  winter’s  really  on  his  way.” 

With  not  so  much  as  a  glance  at  it,  Linda  took  the 
mail  he  offered  her  and  slipped  it  into  the  pocket  of 
her  slacks. 

"I  think  you  are  right,  Leo.  This  is  the  coldest  day 
we  have  had  yet.  I  thought  I’d  get  these  tomatoes 
picked  in  case  we  have  a  frost  tonight.  How’s  the 
family?” 

Leo,  who  was  a  short,  slender  man  with  a  forehead 
which  extended  almost  to  the  back  of  his  neck,  had  a 
very  large  family  and  greatly  enjoyed  relating  their 
many  experiences.  This  was  just  the  chance  he  had 
been  waiting  for,  and  seizing  the  opportunity,  he  com¬ 
menced  to  tell  Linda  about  little  Tony’s  falling  through 
the  cellar  door  and  landing  in  the  coal  bin.  Linda 
listened  patiently,  always  remembering  to  laugh  in  the 


right  places  and  to  sympathize  in  others.  By  the  time 
he  had  finished  this  and  several  other  tales,  almost  an 
hour  had  passed.  Saying  he  regretted  not  having  time 
to  tell  her  more,  he  saluted  her  gaily  and  shuffled  out 
of  the  yard. 

Linda  finished  picking  the  tomatoes  and  took  them 
into  the  house  where  she  washed  and  dried  them,  think¬ 
ing  she  would  can  them  the  next  morning.  Then  she 
remembered  the  mail.  She  drew  it  out  of  her  pocket 
and  began  to  open  the  letters  in  an  abstract  manner. 
Electric  light  bill — but  what  was  this?  A  letter  written 
on  army  stationery — that  dear,  familiar  writing  that 
she  had  not  seen  for  all  these  many  months.  With 
frantic  fingers  she  tore  the  seal  and  slipped  swiftly 
through  the  letter.  The  room  seemed  to  spin  around 
her  and  she  reached  for  the  nearest  chair.  "O  dear 
God,”  she  muttered,  "let  it  be  true!”  With  an  effort 
she  lowered  her  eyes  and  read  the  words  again.  "...  and 
so  at  last  I’m  coming  home.  I  shall  arrive  in  Towns¬ 
ville  on  October  8.  You  can  not  imagine.  ...” 

Wayne  was  coming  home.  After  three  long  years 
of  waiting,  her  own  dear  Wayne  was  coming  home. 
Could  it  be  possible?  But  what  was  that  date  again? 
October  8!  Why,  that  was  tomorrow!  How  could 
she  ever  get  ready  in  time  to  meet  him.  Suddenly  a 
dreadful  thought  entered  her  mind:  would  he  be  the 
same  as  when  he  left?  What  if  he  had  changed  so 
much  that  she  could  not  recognize  him.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  love  her  any  more  and  was  coming  home  to  ask 
her  for  a  divorce.  These  questions  crowded  into  her 
mind  and  prevented  her  from  thinking  clearly.  As 
though  in  a  trance,  she  cleaned  the  house  thoroughly, 
brought  out  all  the  old  ash  trays  which  had  for  so  long 
been  collecting  dust  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  bookcase, 
and  then  started  to  plan  tomorrow’s  dinner:  fried 
chicken,  onion  rings,  mashed  potato,  peas,  a  fresh  tomato 
salad,  and  apple  pie— his  favorite  meal. 

Linda  awoke  early  on  the  following  morning  with 
that  terrible  fear  still  growing  in  her  heart.  It  seemed 
determined  not  to  let  her  have  any  peace.  She  dressed 
quickly  but  carefully.  She  was  unable  to  eat  any  break¬ 
fast  and  went  about  her  work  as  though  in  a  trance. 
Finally  she  tried  to  read  a  book  until  it  was  time  for 
Wayne’s  train.  This  she  found  quite  impossible,  so  she 
just  sat — just  sat  and  thought  until  she  realized  that  it 
was  time  for  her  to  leave.  Panic  stricken  she  started  for 
the  station. 

As  usual  the  train  was  several  minutes  late,  and  when 
it  did  arrive  it  seemed  to  Linda  an  eternity  before  Wayne 
stepped  down.  The  moment  was  here!  As  if  by  a  mir¬ 
acle  her  mind  was  eased.  Just  the  sight  of  him  had 
banished  that  dread  that  had  been  burning  inside  of  her. 
How  foolish  she  had  been!  Of  course,  he  had  not 
changed.  Now  he  was  looking  in  the  crowd  for  her. 
She  rose  on  her  toes.  "Wayne,  Wayne.  Here  I  am. 
Right  here  where  you  left  me.” 

Miriam  Beattie,  ’47. 
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LOVE  RETURNS 

The  day  had  come  when  the  Seniors  of  Riverdale 
High  School  were  to  leave.  In  some  respects  this  day  was 
one  of  sadness  for  many.  It  was  not  so  as  far  as 
Rebecca  Bradford  was  concerned.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  to  college  right  away,  and  had  already  talked 
it  over  with  her  friend,  Betty  Smith.  At  college  she 
hoped  to  meet  some  young  man,  tall,  dark,  and  hand¬ 
some.  Of  course,  she  already  had  a  friend,  but  she 
thought  now  that  he  was  too  childish.  Poor  David 
did  not  know  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him. 

That  evening  the  telephone  rang  at  52  Pinehill  Road. 
Becky  answered. 

"Hello!” 

"Hi,  Becky.  How’s  every  little  thing?”  asked  Dave. 

"Oh,  hello,  David.  I’m  very  well.  How  are  you?” 
She  spoke  very  coolly. 

"What's  the  trouble?  You  sound  bored.  Pardon 
me  if  I'm  keeping  you  up.” 

"Don’t  be  so  sarcastic,  David  Franklin.” 

"I  thought  maybe  you  would  like  to  do  something 
tonight.  Pop  said  I  could  have  the  car.” 

"I  think  it’s  a  good  idea.  I  have  something  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  you.” 

"Okay,  see  you  in  fifteen  minutes.” 

Becky  was  all  prepared.  She’d  have  an  opportunity 
to  tell  him  she  thought  it  was  silly  for  them  to  go  to¬ 
gether  any  more. 

Dave  came  at  the  designated  time.  They  hopped 
into  the  car  and  rode  away. 

As  they  drove  along  the  river,  she  began  her  little 
speech. 

"I  think  we  had  better  call  it  quits,  Dave.”  She 
hesitated  and  then  continued,  "After  all,  both  of  us  will 
be  at  college.  It  is  probable  that  we'll  meet  someone 
we  like  very  much,  so  I  think  we  might  as  well  start 
off  on  a  clear  slate,  so  to  speak.” 

Much  to  Becky’s  surprise  Dave  did  not  seem  dis¬ 
turbed.  Of  course,  it  was  much  easier  for  her,  but  she 
also  thought  he  felt  differently  now  about  her.  She  had 
always  thought  she  meant  more  to  him.  She  was  per¬ 
plexed. 

Then  Dave  gave  a  little  discourse  for  which  Becky 
had  not  prepared  herself. 

"Well,  Becky,  if  that’s  the  way  you  feel  about  it,  I 
guess  that’s  the  way  you  feel  about  it.  Is  there  any 
place  you’d  like  to — ?” 

"Yes,  let’s  go  home,”  interrupted  Becky. 

"Well,  I  thought  at  least  you’d  let  me  take  you  over 
to  Pike’s — ” 

"Let’s  go  home,  I  said.” 

"Okay,  okay,  don’t  get  excited.  I  wish  I  could 
figure  out  these  women.  They  certainly  are  a  problem.” 

Both  were  silent  all  the  way  home.  Finally  the  car 
pulled  up  at  52  Pinehill  Road.  Becky  jumped  out 


and  slammed  the  door.  Dave  drove  away.  "I  guess  I 
gave  her  a  taste  of  her  own  medicine.  She  would  pull 
Betty’s  hair  out  by  the  roots  if  she  knew  that  Betty  had 
told  me  about  this  plan.  Well,  she’ll  learn  her  lesson. 
I  guess  that’ll  cure  her  of  being  so  thoughtless  of  other 
people’s  feelings.” 

A  few  days  passed  and  Becky  was  still  in  a  state  of 
perplexity.  She  finally  decided  to  do  something  about 
it.  It  was  Wednesday  now.  She  had  heard  nothing 
from  David.  She  picked  up  the  telephone  and  dialed 
his  number. 

"Hello!  David?” 

"Yes,  how  are  you?” 

"I’m  fine.  I  called  to  apologize  for  all  I  said  and 
did  Friday  night.” 

"I’ll  accept  that  apology  if  you  really  mean  it.” 

"I  do  mean  it,  Dave.  I  leaped  before  I  looked.” 

"I  thought  you’d  come  back.  I’ll  tell  you  how  I 
happened  to  give  you  such  a  serene  answer.  Betty 
told  me  of  your  plan.  I  thought  my  calmness  would 
work.  It  did  and  I’m  glad.” 

"So  am  I.” 

"Let’s  clebrate.  I’ll  be  over  to  pick  you  up  at 
eight  o’clock  and  none  of  your  speeches  tonight.” 

"No  speeches  tonight — never  again.” 

Patricia  Campbell,  ’46. 
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WALK  BY  FAITH 

It  was  mid-August.  The  pastor  of  the  little  white 
church  in  Longvale  stood  on  the  sun-baked  steps  saying 
goodby  to  his  friendly,  kind-hearted  congregation.  As 
the  last  man,  Mr.  Lawson,  strode  out  of  sight  around  the 
white  birch  trees  at  the  corner.  Pastor  Butler  sighed 
tiredly  and  stood  looking  out  over  the  warm,  sunny 
land  that  he  loved  with  all  his  heart. 

He  was  a  tall,  lean  figure  dressed  in  a  black  suit  and 
tie.  His  face  was  tanned,  his  bright-blue  eyes  clear 
and  straightforward,  and  the  glory  of  having  a  Saviour 
and  knowing  it  pervaded  his  whole  expression. 

"Oh,  well — The  pastor  turned  again  into  the 
dark  interior  of  the  church. 

"Hi,  Dad,  wait  a  minute,”  a  voice  called  from  be¬ 
hind  him. 

It  hurt  Pastor  Butler  even  now,  after  three  months, 
to  turn  around  and  face  his  son,  Chris. 

Chris,  who  was  coming  slowly  and  awkwardly  up  the 
steps,  was  fully  as  tall  as  his  father  and  had  the  same 
shining,  blue-black,  curly  hair.  At  present  he  was 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  American 
air  force.  The  reason  for  the  slow,  awkward  gait  was 
the  crutch  that  took  the  place  of  his  left  leg. 

He  had  spent  three  days  and  nights  on  an  African 
desert,  pinned  helpless  under  his  fallen  plane  before 
they  found  him.  The  alternate  heat  and  cold  had  en¬ 
couraged  gangrene  in  his  left  leg.  He  had  been  raving 
by  the  third  day,  and  it  was  four  weeks  before  he  became 
conscious  enough  to  realize  the  loss  of  his  limb. 

"Chris,”  his  father  said,  "You  weren't  in  church 
again  today;  why  not?” 

It  hurt  to  see  that  defensive  look  creep  into  his  son’s 
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eyes  once  more.  It  was  a  young  face,  clear  and  square 
jawed,  but  something  indefinable  seemed  lacking. 

"Let’s  not  talk  about  it,  Dad,”  in  a  strained  monotone, 
"You  know  how  I  feel  by  now.  A  church  is  for  be¬ 
lievers  in  God.  I  gave  up  my  faith  and  belief  that 
there  was  anything  up  there  in  the  sky  out  on  that 
desert.  Nothing’ll  bring  it  back,  and  I’m  just  as  happy 
about  it.  I  can  get  along  without  a  God.” 

"Son,  please,  listen — ” 

Pastor  Butler  got  no  further  for  at  that  moment,  a 
parishoner,  Mrs.  Farinthorp,  rushed  into  the  doorway, 
surrounded  with  her  usual  sticky  aura  of  pretended 
sweetness. 

"There  you  are,  Pastor.  I’ve  been  looking  everywhere 
for  you.  There’s  something  I  just  must  ask  you.” 

"Well  ...  I  ...  ” 

"Never  mind  me,  Mrs.  Farinthorp,  I’m  going  in  to 
find  Renie  anyway,”  interrupted  Chris. 

Chris  stumped  up  the  few  remaining  steps  and  entered 
the  cool  church  interior.  He  headed  for  the  small  ante¬ 
room  to  the  right  of  the  stairs.  As  he  reached  this, 
the  old  oaken  door  swung  open  and  Renie  stepped  out. 
She  was  a  tall,  slim,  dark  haired  girl  with  wide-spaced 
grey  eyes.  She  wore  a  perky  little  white  hat  and  a  blue 
and  white  dress. 

They  stood,  looking  at  each  other  for  a  long  moment. 
Then  Renie  said,  "And,  gee,  Chris,  it’s  hard  to  believe 
it’s  really  you  standing  there.  It  was  so  long,  darling,” 
Her  voice  was  low  and  cool. 

"Well,  I’m  here,  honey,  and  I’m  not  leaving  yet  a 
while  either.  Come  on,  today’s  the  day  we  go  to  the 
Springwell  Lake,  isn’t  it?” 

"Ummmmm,  that’s  right.  Springwell  Lake — I  wish 
your  dad  would  reconsider  and  come  along.  Let’s  ask 
him  again,”  she  said. 

They  were  closing  the  oaken  door  when  Pastor  Butler 
spoke.  "I  heard  you,  Irene.  No,  I  won’t  go.  You 
just  enjoy  yourselves.  Good-bye  now,  I’ve  some  work 
to  do  in  the  study.”  Then  he  started  the  climb  up  to 
his  third  floor  office. 

They  were  seated  quietly  under  a  large,  sweeping 
truly  majestic  weeping  willow  that  whispered  a  happy 
undertone  to  all  their  lazy,  slow  talk.  The  lunch  be¬ 
side  Springwell  Lake  was  done  and  they  leaned  back  on 
the  trunk  of  the  big  tree,  content.  Chris’  crutches  lay 
a  slight  distance  off. 

Finally  Renie  roused  herself  to  take  the  papers  they 
had  used  down  the  knoll  to  a  burner  in  the  meadow.  Af¬ 
ter  she  had  lighted  the  fire,  she  turned  back  up  the  hill. 
Her  eyes  caught  a  white  glint  in  the  green  grass  of  the 
sunny  meadow.  There  she  spied  a  small  cluster  of  per¬ 
fect  white  petalled  flowers.  With  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure  she  reached  to  touch  the  lovely  flowers,  and 
without  glancing  up  she  called,  "Chris,  the  beautiful 
white  roses  are  still  here,  just  as  before." 

Chris,  lulled  from  his  nervous  tension  into  a  sleepy 
and  happy  security  from  dreams,  forgot  his  leg  and 
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started  to  rise  to  go  down  the  knoll. 

"I — „  -j-^en  rolling  down,  down,  over  and 

over  to  the  bottom  of  the  rise  where  Renie  was  kneeling. 
In  a  second  she  was  there  at  his  side. 

She  touched  his  white,  agony  clenched  fist,  "Chris, 
Chris.  Are  you  all  right?  Speak  to  me,  darling.” 

"I’m  okay,  Renie,”  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  quick. 
"I’m  okay.” 

"Oh,  thank  heaven,  Chris.” 

"Thank  heaven!”  the  pent  up  flood  of  words  rushed 
out,  "Thank  heaven  for  what?  For  this?  This  leg  I 
haven’t  got?  Thank  heaven  I  didn’t  die  out  there?  I 
wish  I  had.  Then  I  wouldn’t  see  them  all  pitying  me 
and  they  wouldn’t  be  forced  to  look  at  me.  I — I  can’t 
stand  it.  I  can’t  stand  it!” 

"Chris,  no,  no,  no,  stop!  You  can’t  say  things  I  ke 
that!  You’ve  got  everything — a  home,  a  father,  a  job, 
God,  your  faith.  What  more  is  there?”  Renie  begged. 

"Can  faith  or  dad  make  me  walk  as  other  men  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  free  and  whole?” 

After  this  incident,  unspoken  of  but  not  forgotten, 
time  passed  languidly  into  early  autumn.  The  trees 
turned  shiny,  burnished  and  gleaming  under  a  cooling 
sun.  Still  Renie  and  Pastor  Butler  continued  praying 
to  God  who  was  living  in  their  hearts  for  a  miracle  of 
faith.  Still  Chris’  bitter,  empty  soul  wandered  on 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  road  of  happiness. 
He  continued  to  love  Renie  and  evade  talks  with  his 
father,  always  finding  some  excuse,  some  errand  to  take 
him  away. 

Then  it  was  again  a  Sunday,  a  cooler  one,  to  be  sure, 
but  a  Sunday  just  like  that  well  remembered  one.  Chris 
and  Renie  were  again  off  for  a  picnic  at  Springwell 
Lake,  carefree  and  happy. 

In  his  study  the  tired  pastor  prayed  once  more  for  a 
miracle  from  the  Lord,  and  as  he  knelt  a  near  miracle 
did  happen.  A  car,  a  common,  ordinary  car,  showed 
the  way  of  faith.  For  as  the  careless,  worldly  driver 
swung  his  heavy  sedan  around  the  birches  at  the  corner, 
Renie  was  crossing  the  road.  The  sedan  sideswiped  her 
and  plunged  ahead,  seeming  to  shake  oddly  at  the  act 
it  had  committed. 

Chris  stood  on  the  steps  and  looked  at  Renie,  her 
figure  spread  out  on  the  roadway  with  the  silence  of 
tragedy  lying  thick  about  it.  He  groaned  once  from 
his  soul’s  depths  and  hastened  to  her  side  in  silent 
anguish.  The  pastor  and  five  deacons  who  were  in  the 
church  heard  a  slight  cry,  the  scream  of  brakes,  and 
rushed  to  the  street. 

All  together  they  rushed  Renie’s  nearly  lifeless  form 
to  the  hospital.  Chris  had  not  uttered  one  sound,  and 
he  seemed  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  Alone  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  waiting  room  he  sat  for  hours,  staring  at  the  shin¬ 
ing  white  walls.  His  shoulders  and  head  slumped  in 
seeming  defeat.  Slowly  he  sank  to  his  knees  on  the 
tile  floor,  his  damp  hair  in  his  hands.  Finally  he  shook 
with  uncontrollable  sobs.  In  utter  defeat  he  turned  at 


last  to  the  Lord  he  had  scorned  for  relief — relief  that 
needed  to  be  more  than  human.  A  half  hour  passed. 
Slowly  his  shoulders  became  quiet.  He  lifted  his  head. 
A  glow  seemed  to  fill  the  darkest  recess  of  the  twilight- 
shaded  room,  a  glow  that  came  from  the  face  of  a  man 
who  has  come  home,  the  hard  way,  and  found  the  peace 
of  God  there,  at  last. 

A  nurse  came  slowly  into  the  small  room.  She 
looked  a  moment  at  him  and  then  said,  "Lieutenant, 
Miss  Carter’s  going  to  be  all  right.  She  wants  to  see 
you.  Come  this  way,  please.” 

Renie  lay  still  and  white  on  the  oversized  bed.  Her 
eyes  seemed  too  big  for  her  face  to  hold. 

"Renie,  it’s  Chris.  You’re  going  to  be  all  right, 
Renie,  the  doctor  says  so.”  His  voice  was  tender  and 
his  face  shone. 

"Of  course,  silly,  I’m  fine.”  And  truly  she  looked 
close  to  recovery  now. 

They  stared  at  each  other  for  awhile  in  comradely 
silence.  Then  Chris  spoke,  "Renie,  through  all  of 
this  something  happened.  I  can  walk  now,  walk  as 
well  as  any  man.” 

Renie  glanced  unconciously  at  the  neatly  pinned  up 
trouser  leg,  "But,  Chris,  your  leg,  its — you — 

"I  can,  Renie,  I  can.  Not  walk  on  two  legs,  not  as 
most  men  walk,  but  as  Christ  walked.  I  can  walk  by 
faith.” 

Joan  Spillsbury,  ’47. 


THE  CHALLENGE 

The  whole  world  seemed  to  take  on  a  new  and 
beautiful  aspect  to  Melody  Burbanks.  The  reason  for 
her  exuberance  was  that  only  five  minutes  ago  Mr.  Hon- 
bar,  the  postman,  had  brought  a  letter  from  her  dad,  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  Uncle  Sam’s  Army.  Her  eyes 
were  still  sparkling  at  the  realization  of  the  wonderful 
news  which  had  been  hidden  in  the  pages  of  that  letter 
during  its  long  journey  from  Heidleburg,  Germany  to 
San  Pedro,  a  little  town  in  New  Mexico,  where  Melody 
lived.  She  still  couldn’t  comprehend  the  true  meaning 
of  those  words.  "Dy,”  as  her  friends  called  her,  raced 
down  the  stairs,  her  black  hair  flying  straight  out  be¬ 
hind  her  head,  and  ran  panting  into  her  mother’s  arms. 

Dy  cried,  "Mother,  guess  what?  It’s  the  most  won¬ 
derful  thing  that  ever  happened.  Just  read  it.” 

"Now,  now,  Dy,  control  yourself  and  let  us  read  this 
important  news  calmly.”  Upon  glancing  at  the  pages, 
.airs.  Burbanks,  too,  quickly  flushed,  and  she  and  her 
eighteen-year-old  daughter  beamed  at  each  other. 

The  letter  was  worded  something  like  this:  "I  won’t 
be  able  to  return  home  as  soon  as  I  had  hoped;  but 
don’t  feel  badly  because,  my  dears,  now  listen  closely, 
you  are  coming  to  Germany  to  live  while  I  remain  in 
the  Army  of  Occupation.  Reservations  have  been 
arranged  for  the  end  of  this  month.  Can  you  be  ready?” 

Of  course,  they  could;  and  for  days  the  two  women 
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did  nothing  but  contemplate  this  wonderful  adventure. 
Somehow  the  time  passed  and  the  end  of  September 
found  Melody  and  Mrs.  Burbanks  packed  and  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  minute  of  their  departure.  Finally 
September  30th  arrived;  and  before  they  knew  it,  Dy 
and  her  mother  were  on  their  way  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  Their  relatives  and  friends  had  all  gathered  to 
wish  them  "bon  voyage.” 

At  last  the  farewells  over,  Mrs.  Burbanks  and  Melody, 
laden  with  farewell  gifts,  were  on  their  way  to  New 
York,  where  they  would  board  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  sail  for  England.  Now,  Dy  had  never  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  any  serious  problems  and  she  had  not 
stopped  to  think  of  what  awaited  her  in  the  unknown 
land,  Germany — one  American  girl  among  millions  of 
resentful  Germans  who  would  undoubtedly  feel  that  she 
was  an  intruder.  Looking  out  of  the  train  window,  she 
dreamed  of  her  new  life.  The  trip,  however,  was  any¬ 
thing  but  quiet,  as  within  an  afternoon  Dy  had  become 
acquainted  with  everyone  in  her  day-coach  and  was 
everyone’s  favorite. 

In  New  York,  she  joyously  craned  her  neck  to  look 
at  the  sky  scrapers  and  spent  a  wonderful  two  days 
visiting  famous  places  and  browsing  about  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Her  voice  repeatedly  chimed,  "Mother,  I 
just  must  have  this  dress,”  or  "Isn’t  that  blouse  ador¬ 
able?” 

The  only  reservations  they  had  been  able  to  procure 
were  on  an  army  transport,  and  as  Dy  became  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  boys  on  board,  her  blase  attitude 
changed  slightly. 

One  day  while  talking  to  Dan,  a  Second  Lieutenant, 
she  said,  "Think  of  all  the  fun  I’m  going  to  have  over 
there!  Maybe  if  you  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Heidleburg 
you  will  be  able  to  come  to  some  of  the  parties  I  am 
going  to  give.  I’m  planning  them  already.” 

The  Lieutenant  sobered,  saying,  "Look,  Dy,  you’re  not 
going  to  a  picnic  over  there!  The  people  are  embit¬ 
tered  by  war.  They  are  slowly  regaining  the  proper 
food  and  clothes,  and  they  don’t  feel  much  like  parties. 
Even  if  they  did  they  wouldn’t  come  to  yours.  Just 
remember  that  you  are  the  conquerer  going  into  a  van¬ 
quished  country.  I  know;  I’ve  been  there.” 

Those  words  were  hard  for  Dy  to  comprehend,  but 
as  she  thought  them  over  her  ideas  on  the  subject  be¬ 
came  more  serious..  On  the  night  before  they  docked, 
she  entered  this  notation  in  her  diary,  which  she  had 
kept  faithfully  for  five  years.  October  12:  "I  have 
reached  a  decision.  When  I  arrive  at  Germany,  my 
paramount  purpose  in  life  will  be  to  show  the  German 
people  that  we  mean  to  help  them  establish  a  Democracy 
and  that  we  are  not  tyrants  who  will  hold  a  lash  over 
their  heads.  Columbus  discovered  America  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago  today,  the  nation  which  was 
to  become  the  most  democratic  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
I  can  help  to  make  Germany  want  a  Democracy,  too.” 

When  another  week  had  passed,  Melody  was  at  her 
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new  home  in  Heidleburg.  How  good  it  was  to  see 
father!  He  had  been  away  three  long  years.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burbanks  were  bewildered  by  the  "new 
Melody.”  Her  wild  chatter  had  ceased,  and  a  few 
thoughtful  words  took  its  place. 

She  had  been  attending  Heidleburg  University  for 
three  days  now,  and  Dan’s  words  rang  in  her  ears  every 
minute,  "You  will  be  an  intruder.”  She  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  pleasant  word  since  she  had  entered.  No, 
there  weren’t  any  parties,  or  dances,  or  corner  drug 
stores.  Life  in  Germany  certainly  wasn’t  like  life  in 
America. 

After  two  weeks  had  passed,  Otto  Ceidmon,  one  of 
her  classmates,  did  begin  a  conversation,  and  she  grasped 
at  this  chance  to  become  acquainted.  Gradually  these 
two  young  people  had  longer  talks;  and  Dy  put  forth, 
little  by  little,  her  democratic  ideals. 

"Otto,”  she  said,  "Do  you  think  your  people  would 
like  a  Democracy  now?” 

"Well,  I  don’t  know,”  he  said  perplexed.  "Come 
to  think  of  it,  Melody,  we  don’t  know  much  about  dem¬ 
ocracy.  What  is  it?  I  mean,  exactly  what  are  its  prin¬ 
ciples?” 

"Otto,  I’m  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I’ll  be 
pleased  to  explain  it  to  you.  Do  you  suppose  I  could 
attend  one  of  the  town  meetings  for  new  civic  govern¬ 
ment?  Perhaps  you  would  all  like  to  know  about 
democracy.” 

Together  they  planned  to  go  to  the  meeting  and  on 
the  appointed  night  they  walked  to  the  meeting  hall.  A 
former  Nazi  was  speaking  on  the  merits  of  the  Fifth 
Reich.  The  throng  of  citizens  listened  and  one  could 
see  their  acquiescence.  After  the  speaker  had  finished, 
ballots  were  passed  out  to  the  audience  to  vote  for  the 
new  town  government.  Would  it  be  for  Naziism  or 
Democracy?  All  at  once,  Melody,  her  eyes  shining, 
mounted  the  platform  and  instead  of  greeting  her  with 
jeers  the  group  became  strangely  silent. 

"Friends,”  she  said  simply,  "would  you  like  to  know 
what  a  democratic  government  is  like?  If  you  would 
like  to  have  a  home  that  the  Gestapo  couldn’t  break 
into  as  they  wished,  have  your  children  educated  in 
the  right  way,  be  able  to  live  without  the  fear  of  a  con¬ 
centration  camp,  to  worship  God  in  your  own  way, 
you  will  check  the  blank  next  to  democracy  on  your 
ballots.  Democracy  is  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  We  Americans 
want  you  to  build  your  own  govenment,  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  for  yourselves.” 

A  roar  of  applause  set  the  hall  ringing  and  the  ballots 
were  cast  and  counted.  An  announcer  then  proclaimed, 
"Heidleburg  will  now  be  democratic.” 

Melody’s  story  does  not  end  here.  She  continued  to 
weave  her  American  ideals  into  German  minds  through 
her  classroom  discussions,  through  friends,  and  through 
speeches.  If  Germany  becomes  a  democratic,  independ¬ 
ent  government,  it  will  be  partly  because  of  a  girl 
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named  Melody  Burbanks  who  gave  her  time,  her  talents, 
her  strength,  her  all,  for  the  sake  of  helping  a  nation 
to  forget  her  lust  for  war  and  to  work  toward  the 
Golden  Rule. 

Imogene  Rollins,  ’46. 


REPAYING  AN  ENEMY 

It  was  a  dark,  misty  night  as  two  forms  skulked 
along  under  the  shadows  that  protruded  from  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  roof  tops.  The  sky  was  thick  and  overcoated  as 
a  dull  pea-soup  fog  began  to  blanket  the  city.  The  fog 
horns  in  the  harbor  were  shrieking  and  'bellowing  like 
lost  souls  wandering  through  space.  The  dull  monot¬ 
onous  foot  steps  of  the  two  silent  figures  gave  one  the 
shivers  and  the  thought  that  something  malicious  was 
about  to  happen. 

Finally  the  foot  steps  were  silent  and  through  the 
foggy  mist  two  rough  looking  men  stood  hesitantly  in 
a  doorway  of  a  broken  down  pawn  shop.  A  little  light 
came  from  inside  the  shop  as  the  wary  men  hastened 
through  the  small  doorway.  Inside,  a  hairy  little  man 
stepped  from  behind  a  curtain  leading  to  the  front  of 
the  shop.  When  he  looked  up,  his  face  became  as 
white  as  a  sheet.  In  the  hands  of  the  visitors  were  auto¬ 
matic  pistols,  and  he  knew  they  had  come  to  rob  him 
of  his  money.  He  was  shaking  and  looked  as  if  he 
were  going  to  faint. 

One  of  the  hostile  men  began  questioning  the  old 
pawn  shop  owner  while  the  other  began  a  systematic 
search  of  the  dingy  little  store.  The  robber  questioning 
the  old  shop  owner  became  vehement  and  gave  him  a 
terrific  push,  which  sent  him  sprawling  to  the  floor, 
There  he  lay  while  his  antagonists  began  ransacking 
the  shop. 

They  paid  little  attention  to  him,  who  by  this  time 
was  trying  to  raise  himself  in  order  to  reach  the  alarm 
that  was  fastened  to  the  side  of  his  counter.  He  began 
to  think  that  it  was  strange  that  these  two  men  would 
rob  a  small  pawn  shop  of  its  cheap,  jewelry  and  other 
articles.  "Why,”  he  thought,  "would  they  want  to  rob 
me  when  they  could  just  as  easily  rob  an  experienced 
jeweler  of  his  precious  gems.”  From  their  conversation 
he  finally  recognized  a  slight  accent  which  he  knew  to 
be  German.  He  began  to  put  a  story  together,  piece 
by  piece,  which  might  correspond  identically  with  these 
two  men.  He  had  read  a  few  days  ago  that  two  Ger¬ 
man  prisoners  had  escaped  from  a  prisoner-of-war  camp 
in  that  area  and  that  they  could  speak  English  fluently. 
Maybe  these  two  men  were  the  prisoners.  They  had 
evidently  come  through  the  north  end  of  town.  That 
was  why  they  had  chosen  to  rob  his  shop.  He  was  of 
German  descent  and  he  would  speak  to  them  in  German, 
which,  if  they  were  the  prisoners,  would  be  their  native 
language.  He  thought  that  by  speaking  in  German 
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he  would  be  able  to  take  them  off  their  guard  and  then 
he  would  be  able  to  get  his  automatic  pistol  in  the  little 
drawer. 

He  crept  cautiously  toward  the  alarm  bell  and  the 
little  drawer  next  to  it.  When  he  was  near  the  bell, 
-md  the  two  men  were  zealously  collecting  rings  from 
the  shelves,  he  barked  a  command  in  German.  The 
two  men  hastily  dropped  their  arms,  which  were  loaded 
with  paste  jewelry  and  with  great  perplexity  turned 
around.  In  that  second,  which  seemed  like  eternity,  the 
old  man  jumped  with  an  agile  stride  to  the  alarm  bell 
and  rang  it,  while  in  his  other  hand  he  held  the  little  au¬ 
tomatic,  which  he  had  pulled  with  dexterity  from  the 
drawer.  A  look  of  surprise  came  over  the  faces  of  the 
two  men  upon  realizing  that  they  had  been  tricked  by  a 
"helpless”  old  man. 

When  the  police  arrived,  they  took  the  prisoners  who 
were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  military  police.  They 
were  surprised  at  finding  such  a  little  old  man  holding 
the  prisoners  at  bay  until  they  arrived.  The  old  man 
smiled  with  pride  as  he  excitedly  said.  "I  received  a 
telegram  only  this  morning  from  the  War  Department, 
telling  me  of  the  death  of  my  son  in  the  European  war. 
I  was  heartbroken  before  this  robbery,  but  now  I  feel 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  have  repaid  the  enemy  for  my 
son’s  death.” 


Walter  Rice,  ’46. 
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THE  RETURNED  VETERAN 

"Robert  Shaw,  aged  nineteen,  brown  eyes,  blond 
hair,  six  feet  tall,  well  built.”  This  was  the  description 
on  the  card  he  held  before  him.  He  turned  and  gazed 
bitterly  at  his  surroundings  as  the  train  swept  swiftly 
past  huge  banks  of  snow  and  beautiful  glistening  trees. 
He  was  going  home!  Home  to  an  empty  house!  Home 
to  curious,  gossiping  neighbors!  Home  to  friends  he 
once  knew!  Home  to  his  girl  friend  Jeanne!  Was  she 
waiting?  Had  she  changed?  How  would  she  greet 
him?  What  would  it  be  like?  Could  he  bear  it? 
These  thoughts  ran  endlessly  through  his  mind. 

At  approximately  7:45  by  his  watch,  the  train  slowed 
down  at  a  town  called  Skiville.  The  porter  came  up  to 
him  and  helped  collect  his  luggage.  After  the  train 
had  pulled  out  from  the  station,  Bob  stood  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  let  his  eyes  roam  slowly  over  the  country 
around  him.  It  was  really  beautiful!  He  had  lived 
here  all  his  life  until  he  had  gone  into  the  Navy  two 
years  before.  During  that  time  he  had  come  home 
only  once. 

He  had  traveled  a  long  way  in  those  two  years;  he 
had  seen  many  sights  and  met  many  people.  Yet  the 
memory  of  his  hometown,  his  friends,  and  his  old 
home  had  brought  him  back.  Only  two  months  before 
he  reached  the  States  his  parents  had  both  died  in  an 
automobile  crash.  What  would  he  do  now?  A  voice 
calling,  "Bob,”  brought  him  back  to  reality.  Where 
was  he?  Who  called  him?  Turning,  he  saw  a  girl 
about  nineteen,  with  dark  flowing  hair,  dressed  in  a 
blue  ski  suit,  waving  from  the  opened  door  of  a  small 
coupe.  It  was  Jeanne.  Slowly  he  walked  toward  her. 
After  the  greetings  were  over,  he  hoisted  his  bags  into  the 
back  of  the  car,  and  climbed  in  beside  her.  They  did 


not  say  a  word  as  they  drove  away. 

A  few  minutes  later,  they  drew  up  before  a  rather 
old  house  which  looked  somewhat  like  a  mansion.  Bob 
stared  at  it  for  a  while  and  turning  to  Jeanne  he  said, 
"Do  I  have  to  go  in  there?” 

Jeanne  replied,  ”1  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea.  You 
see,  Lettie  and  I  came  over  yesterday  and  cleaned  it 
up  as  best  we  could.  I  hope  you’ll  like  it.” 

Bob  said,  "But  Jeanne,  what  shall  I  do  alone  in  that 
house?  Who’ll  get  my  meals?  I  don’t  want  to  stay 
here.  I  guess  I’ll  sell  it  and  go  away.  I  can’t  stand 
it!  I’ve  got  to  do  something.  But  what?”  She  just 
stared  ahead,  thinking,  but  did  not  say  a  word. 

Getting  slowly  out  of  the  car,  they  walked  up  the 
steps  and  entered  the  large  hall.  It  was  a  beautiful 
house  with  a  long,  winding  staircase,  old  furniture,  and 
many  antiques.  The  house  had  an  air  of  always  having 
been  lived  in.  There  was  a  fire  laid  in  the  fireplace 
waiting  to  be  lit.  While  he  stooped  to  light  it,  Jeanne 
went  to  the  kitchen  and  returned  with  a  tray  containing 
two  steaming  hot  cups  of  chocolate  and  a  plate  of  home¬ 
made  doughnuts.  Drawing  up  chairs  and  a  small  table, 
they  began  to  eat. 

Bob  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Jeanne,  what  am  I  going 
to  do?  I  have  no  special  qualifications.  I’ve  only  a 
high  school  diploma,  and  I  don’t  want  to  go  to  college — 
not  right  now  anyway.  I  don’t  want  to  study  law  as 
Mother  and  Dad  planned.  Oh!  What  am  I  going 
to  do?  What  can  I  do?  Oh,  Jeanne!  Please  help 
me.  What  am  I  going  to  do?” 

Jeanne,  who  had  been  staring  at  him  with  her  fore¬ 
head  puckered  into  deep  wrinkles,  exclaimed,  "Bob,  I’ve 
got  it!  I’ve  an  idea!  Listen  and  see  how  you  like  it.” 

"Ever  since  you  were  five,  you’ve  been  skiing  and 
skating.  You  have  won  many  cups;  in  fact,  you  are 
a  champ  at  anything  pertaining  to  ice  or  ’snow.  This 
house  is  large;  it  has  a  number  of  rooms  that  you  won’t 
be  using.  Why  not  start  a  winter  sports  hotel  here. 
Many  people  would  like  to  come,  and  you  can  give 
lessons.  Why  Bob,  it  would  be  grand!  The  rest  of 
the  boys  and  girls  could  sort  of  help  out,  too.  Pauline, 
Jack,  Mary,  Jim,  and  a  lot  of  the  others  are  just  looking 
for  something  to  occupy  their  spare  time.” 

Bob,  in  the  meantime  had  been  slowly  brightening 
as  she  talked.  Jumping  up  he  said,  "We  could  change 
some  of  the  rooms  to  bedrooms,  and  have  someone  in 
to  cook  the  meals,  and — oh,  Jeanne  let’s  call  the  crowd 
and  see  if  they’ll  agree  to  it.  I  think  it  is  really  grand. 
You  will  help,  of  course,”  he  said  turning  back  to  her. 

As  the  days  flew  by,  Bob’s  house  was  gradually 
changing.  Of  the  fifteen  rooms,  ten  were  now  bed¬ 
rooms,  each  equipped  with  double  beds.  Bob’s  friends 
were  busy  helping  him  send  out  advertisements  to  the 
surrounding  towns  and  villages. 

Before  the  year  had  passed,  they  had  ten  guests.  They 
went  sleighing,  skiing,  skating,  and  tobogganing.  They 
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had  all  sorts  of  entertainment,  which  lasted  from 
morning  till  night. 

Robert  Shaw,  veteran,  who  not  many  months  ago 
had  been  dejected  and  discouraged,  now  was  one  of  the 
happiest  persons  alive.  He  was  so  busy  that  .at  night 
he  was  glad  to  fall  into  his  bed  and  sleep.  He  and 
Jeanne  planned  to  get  married  during  the  next  year  and 
carry  on  with  the  winter  resort,  which  showed  very  good 
signs  of  becoming  prosperous. 

Cynthia  Canada,  ’46. 


THE  CHANCES  THEY  TAKE 

Eleven  fast-flying  Nazi  buzzards,  working  at  slightly 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  feet,  were  coming  on  confi¬ 
dently  and  without  any  semblance  of  a  surprise  attempt. 
The  sun,  reflecting  from  their  wings  and  fuselage,  caused 
the  planes  to  appear  like  shafts  of  gleaming  quick¬ 
silver.  Their  leader  seemed  anxious  to  meet  the  Mus¬ 
tangs  of  Fighter  Eight. 

Squadron  Leader  Bayne  gauged  the  Heinkels’  posi¬ 
tion,  and  then  spoke  with  steady  voice  into  the  intercom, 
"We’re  going  upstairs,  boys.  Spread  out  into  a  straight 
horizontal  formation.”  The  American  group  started  up, 
but  the  Germans  were  making  the  most  of  their  initial 
altitude  advantage.  The  orange  Heinkels  leaped  down 
on  them  in  screaming  dives,  the  wails  of  which  were 
punctuated  by  the  chatter  of  Madsen  slugs. 

The  51’s  broke  out  of  the  straight  horizontal,  radi¬ 
ating  with  terrific  speed  to  escape  the  deadly  fire;  and 
their  wild  sky-scribbling  m.ue  queer  contrast  to  the 
precise  attack  pattern  of  the  oncoming  Nazi  planes. 

Bayne  juiced  his  engine  and  rammed  up  at  the  belly 
of  an  onrushing  Heinkel.  Two  other  Nazi  planes  were 
on  his  tail,  but  he  was  more  than  willing  to  absorb  all 
the  punishment  they  were  inflicting  in  order  to  land  an 
effective  blow.  Madsen  slugs  thunked  into  the  belly  of 
his  plane,  but  in  the  same  instant  Browning  lead  was 
creeping  up  the  fuselage  of  his  quarry.  As  the  smoking 
plane  rolled  over  and  started  earthward,  he  was  assured 
that  the  line  of  slugs  had  entered  the  Nazi  bandit’s 
cockpit,  and  that  the  earth-bound  plane  was  bearing  a 
corpse. 

He  zoomed  away  from  the  two  Heinkels  on  his  tail, 
and  headed  for  another1  orange  painted  plane.  As  the 
Mustang  closed  in,  the  German  did  a  neat  wingover, 
rolled,  and  then  dived.  Pulling  out  of  the  dive,  he 
faked  a  zoom,  and  then  dived  again.  Bayne  followed. 
The  German  rolled  out,  and  the  Mustang  danced  away 
and  came  in  again  when  the  orange  Heinkel  was  level 
with  his  guns.  He  crept  out  of  the  defensive  position 
by  looping  tightly  and  streaking  back  on  an  inverted 
basis,  then  jumping  into  a  right  vertical.  As  Bayne 
tried  to  regain  an  attacking  position,  the  German  zoomed 
again,  broke  out  of  the  dive  into  a  right  wingover  and 
came  down,  his  guns  chattering  a  song  of  death.  Seeing 
his  bullets  sink  into  the  enemy  plane,  the  German  pilot 


shouted  gleefully,  "Ein  anderer  toten!  Das  ist  gut!” 

Realizing  that  his  plane  had  been  seriously  hit,  Bayne 
rolled  the  ship  over,  slid  back  the  cowling,  and  dropped 
out  of  the  plane.  His  chute  blossomed  above  him,  and 
he  floated  down  toward  the  icy  water  of  the  channel. 

Warned  by  some  unknown  sense  of  a  danger  lurking 
below  him,  he  looked  down  and  saw  a  German  patrol 
boat  speeding  toward  the  spot  where  the  strong  wind 
was  carrying  him. 

He  was  pulled  from  the  freezing  channel  waters  by 
the  crew  of  the  boat,  and  was  brought  below  to  the 
captain’s  cabin.  Answering  negatively  to  a  gutteral 
snarl  of  "Sprechen  Sie  Deutsch”  he  was  locked  in  the 
cabin.  He  was  left  alone  and  he  realized  that  his  fate 
would  be  imprisonment  in  a  German  concentration 
camp. 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  events  which  proceeded  too 
rapidly  for  him  to  keep  up  with  them,  he  found  himself 
a  member  of  a  work  detail  in  Dachau  Prison  Camp  in 
Germany.  Life  in  this  place  was  almost  unbearable. 
The  hutments  where  they  lived  were  rat-infested;  the 
food  was  crawling  with  lice  and  bacteria;  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  they  received  from  their  guards  was  so 
cruel  that  all  the  men  bore  some  mark  of  a  beating, 
received  mostly  for  some  insignificant  infraction  of  a 
camp  rule. 

The  only  thing  that  kept  the  prisoners  alive  was  the 
constant  planning  for  escape  and  the  subsequent  re¬ 
venge  which  they  discussed  in  every  unguarded  mo¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  vital  factors  in  their  plans  for  escape 
was  their  contact  with  underground  workers,  both 
French  and  German.  It  was  with  the  aid  of  this 
underground  force  that  Bayne  planned,  and  eventually 
completed,  his  escape. 

By  means  of  the  underground’s  wireless,  he  received 
word  from  his  flight;  commander  that  a  plane  would 
land  every  day  for  a  week  on  a  field  one  mile  from  the 
prison  camp.  He  was  to  try  to  escape  and  reach  this 
plane.  Because  of  his  dynamic  personality  and  his  in¬ 
herent  quality  of  leadership,  he  had  grouped  around  him 
a  loyal  company  of  fellow  aviators,  who  were  willing  to 
follow  his  orders  implicitly.  He  realized  that  they 
could  not  possibly  escape  from  the  prison  camp  unless 
they  were  able  to  cripple  the  dynamo  which  served  to 
electrify  the  barbed  wire,  run  the  lights,  and  so  forth. 
Therefore  he  and  his  group  of  cohorts  planned  to  de¬ 
stroy  this  power  plant,  and  escape  under  the  darkness  of 
confusion  which  the  power  failure  would  surely  create. 
To  gain  this  end,  at  great  risk,  the  men  who  had  been 
assigned  to  this  job  of  destruction  buried  cans  of  stolen 
gasoline  near  and  under  the  walls  of  the  building  that 
housed  the  dynamo. 

Working  against  time,  the  boys  completed  their  prep¬ 
aration  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  on  which 
the  plane  from  England  would  come.  Waiting  until 
everything  was  quiet  in  the  camp,  Bayne  crept  out  of 
his  hutment,  overpowered  the  pacing  guard,  and,  re- 
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lieving  him  of  his  rifle,  signaled  the  boys  that  the 
path  was  clear. 

The  group  crept  along  the  side  of  the  camp  wall  until 
they  were  in  full  view  of  their  two  goals — the  outer 
gate  and  the  dynamo  shed.  A  bullet  from  the  stolen 
gun  crashed  into  the  "gas”  cans  buried  near  the  shed, 
and  in  what  seemed  only  a  few  seconds,  the  fire  was 
creeping  along  the  tarred  roof  of  the  shed,  as  if  im¬ 
patient  to  speed  the  plan  of  the  escaping  flyers. 

Soon  all  the  Germans  in  the  camp,  aroused  by  the 
crackling  flames,  were  bunched  around  the  fire.  Even 
the  guards  from  the  main  gate  were  there.  Meanwhile, 
spying  their  chance,  the  flyers,  led  by  Bayne,  slipped  out 
through  the  gate  and  started  running  toward  the  field 
where  the  plane  was  supposed  to  land.  Reaching  the 
field  after  a  short  run  across  the  clearing,  they  clambered 
aboard  the  plane  just  as  the  Germans  from  the  camp 
came  into  view  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  In  less 
time  than  it  would  take  to  tell,  the  lumbering  DC-3 
had  lifted  from  the  ground  and  pointed  its  blunt  nose 
westward  toward  England  and  to  safety. 

Richard  Bane,  ’46. 


DANIEL  BOONE  S  HARDSHIP 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country  there  were  a  great 
many  men,  both  good  and  bad,  who  became  famous 
through  their  deeds.  Today  we  could  rightly  call  some 
of  these  men  "characters,”  for  truly  by  their  actions  they 
did  have  a  character  of  their  own. 

One  of  these  idols  of  the  youth  of  the  past  generation 
is  Daniel  Boone,  who  is  well  known  throughout  his¬ 
tory  as  the  sharp-shooting  back  woodsman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky.  To  most  people  Daniel  seems  like  a  man  made 
of  nails  who  could  endure  anything  from  cold  to  heat, 
or  from  Indian  torture  to  hunger.  Few  people  know 
that  Daniel,  had  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  a  woman, 
and  that  spot  was  even  as  big  as  the  one  he  held  for 
Kentucky. 

Daniel  met  this  girl  when  he  rescued  her  father,  a 
crooked  trader,  from  his  just  punishment  from  the  In¬ 
dians.  After  being  rescued,  the  man  insisted  that  Daniel 
come  to  his  home  and  celebrate  the  man’s  miraculous 
rescue.  Being  a  true  back  woodsman,  Daniel  willingly 
consented  to  go  to  the  man’s  home  and  dine  with  him. 
The  man  had  his  daughter  serve  them,  and  from  the 
first  Daniel  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her.  In,  the 
next  few  weeks  a  beautiful  courtship  came  out  of  this 
meeting.  They  would  meet  at  night  after  Daniel’s  work 
in  the  woods  was  completed,  and  she  would  sit  on  the 
wall  on  the  border  of  the  wood  and  wait  for  Daniel  to 
come  swinging  out  of  the  trees  to  her. 

The  courtship  lasted  for  several  months  until  Daniel 
thought  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  take  a  wife  with 
him  on  his  escapades,  so  he  spoke  to  the  girl  about  it 
and  she  asked  Daniel  first  to  get  her  father’s  permission. 
Now  the  father  had  confidence  in  Daniel  and  thought 


that  he  would  make  a  good  husband  except  for  the  fact 
that  Daniel  was  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only  back 
woodsman  who  didn’t  have  a  beard. 

The  women  of  the  back  woods  liked  their  men  with 
beards,  and  before  Daniel  could  take  a  wife  he  would 
have  to  grow  one,  therefore,  he  returned  to  the  woods 
and  told  the  girl  he  wouldn’t  come  back  until  he  had 
hair  on  his  face.  He  went  deep  into  the  woods  and 
lived  in  solitary  confinement,  trying  to  acquire  a  beard 
but  to  no  avail.  He  could  not  grow  any  whiskers. 
All  the  remedies  he  tried  and  all  the  mixtures  the  In 
dians  made  for  him  were  useless.  He  just  could  not 
raise  a  beard. 

As  time  went  by,  he  became  more  and  more  lonely 
for  the  girl,  and  he  longed  for  her  very  much,  but  he 
knew  he  could  not  return  until  he  had  hair  on  his  face. 
As  he  was  thinking,  he  saw  a  raccoon  sitting  in  a  tree. 
He  noticed  all  the  fur  on  the  raccoon’s  body  and  wished 
to  himself  that  he  had  that  much  hair.  Suddenly  he 
was  seized  with  an  idea,  and  consequently  he  shot  the 
coon.  He  worked  feverishly  skinning  the  animal  and 
hanging  it  up  to  dry.  Now  after  it  was  dried,  he 
worked  it  into  the  shape  he  desired  and  smiled  to  him¬ 
self.  Soon  he  picked  up  his  belongings  and  swung 
through  the  trees  to  his  lady-love.  And  to  this  day 
anyone  who  sees  a  picture  of  Daniel  Boone  immediately 
notices  his  fur  hat  with  the  long  tail  hanging  in  his  face. 

James  Henchy,  ’46. 


FAITH  OF  OUR  FATHERS 

Hallibut  was  a  typical  college  town  in  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  where  Wentworth  College  was  located.  It  was 
a  small  school  which  offered  many  liberal  arts  courses. 
Dick  Hinston  was  a  student  there.  A  modest,  con¬ 
servative  young  man,  he  was  medium  in  height  and 
weight,  blue-eyed,  light  in  complexion  and  slightly 
blond.  He  was  a  sprinter  on  the  track  squad  and  was 
very  dependable  in  all  moments  which  required  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  sudden  concentration  of  effort.  These  qualities 
explained  why  he  was  a  very  good  sprinter.  He  was, 
however,  not  a  so-called  tramp  athlete,  but  was  among 
the  highest  students  in  his  class. 

His  outlook  on  life,  nevertheless,  was  not  strictly  dull 
as  one  might  suppose.  A  good  reason  for  this  was 
the  young  lady  who  served  him  in  her  father’s  restaurant. 
Not  much  had  ever  been  said  between  them;  but  when 
they  met,  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of  sparkling 
life  and  joy  of  living  in  their  eyes.  She  was  very 
beautiful  to  behold.  She  was  not  the  glamorous,  made- 
up,  man  crazy  type,  but  she  was  modest  and  possessed 
natural  beauty.  Her  father  had  died  while  she  was 
young,  so  she  had  to  help  her  mother,  who  had  carried 
on  the  best  she  could. 

Occasionally  they  had  had  dates;  but  her  job  and  his 
adherence  to  bookwork  plus  his  running  strictly  limited 
them..  Then  the  war  broke  out,  and  within  a  week  he 
decided  to  enlist.  He  realized  that  besides  serving  his 
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country  and  his  God  he  would  have  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  td  procure  experience,  which  would  prove  valu¬ 
able  in  his  future  career. 

The  next  night  they  were  together,  he  told  her  his 
plan  as  they  walked  along  hand  in  hand.  The  light 
sparkling  snow  flurries  further  accentuated  her  beauty 
and  at  the  same  time  brought  out  his  fine  features. 
When  he  was  finished,  he  asked  her  in  a  quivering 
voice,  "Laura,  will  you  wait  for  me?” 

The  answer  which  appeared  in  her  eyes  needed  no 
verbal  expression.  The  only  thing  heard  during  the 
next  few  moments  was  a  shrill  whistle  by  a  freckle-faced 
country  lad  returning  homeward  with  skates  slung  over 
his  shoulders. 

Months  later  Dick  and  his  buddies  were  in  an  old 
cellar  and  were  cut  off  from  their  lines  and  running  low 
in  ammunition.  The  Sergeant  asked,  "Will  anyone  vol¬ 
unteer  to  sneak  through  to  our  lines  for  aid  tonight?” 

"I  will,”  spoke  up  Dick 

That  night  he  ran  the  greatest  race  of  his  life.  He 
decided  the  best  way  to  cover  the  two  hundred  yards  of 
hell  would  be  to  sprint  it  as  fast  as  possible.  Climbing 
out  of  his  foxhole  and  uttering  a  prayer,,  he  crouched 
low  and  started  off.  His  stride  was  attained,  and  he 
was  unscathed  as  he  ran  the  first  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  yards  in  what  seemed  to  be  hours  to  him. 
Then  a  shell  landed  behind  him,  and  he  flew  the  re¬ 
maining  distance  to  his  goal.  He  delivered  the  message 
and  saved  his  buddies,  but  the  shell  shock  had  caused 
him  to  be  blind. 

Several  months  later  he  was  in  a  hospital  in  Georgia 
recovering  from  his  wounds.  He  had  a  well-trained 
nurse  who  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  helping  to 
restore  his  confidence  and  faith.  She  was  always  at  his 
side,  encouraging  and  helping  him.  He  was  a  delicate 
case,  however,  because  he  did  not  want  to  have  to  return 
to  his  girl.  He  felt  that  he  would  be  a  great  hinderance 
to  her.  * 


Finally  one  day  he  was  able  to  walk  around,  and  he 
was  persuaded  by  the  nurse  to  go  to  the  chapel  service 
with  her.  It  was  only  after  a  great  deal  of  persuasion 
that  he  consented  to  go.  As  they  were  almost  at  the 
chapel,  he  suddenly  attempted  to  turn  back.  As  a  result 
he  slipped  and  fell,  hitting  his  head  on  a  cement  post. 
Within  his  mind  occurred  the  rumbling  of  battle 
sounds  and  a  hazy  light  was  visible  to  him.  Finally 
as  the  haziness  cleared,  he  suddenly  realized  that  he 
could  see. 

"Laura!”  he  cried  as  he  saw  the  girl  standing  beside 
him.  He  got  up.  "You  were  my  nurse!” 

"Yes,”  she  confessed  as  she  ran  into  his  outstretched 
arms.  "I  was  your  nurse.  I  had  to  be  near  you,  darl¬ 
ing.  I  had  been  helping  out  at  a  hospital  back  home, 
but  when  I  heard  from  your  commanding  officer  that 
you  were  wounded  and  here — well,  I  just  couldn’t  stay 
away.  I  had  to  be  at  your  side  in  case  something 
went  wrong,  so  I  packed  up  and  moved  down  here. 
Your  doctor  said  you  needed  not  only  physical,  but 
mental  help.  You  needed  someone  who  could  help  you 
restore  confidence,  and  I  was  the  only  one  who  could  do 
it.” 

"But,  Laura,  why  didn’t  I  recognize  your  voice?”  he 
asked. 

"Your  hearing  was  slightly  affected  by  the  shock,  too, 
dear.  You  didn’t  hear  voices  as  you  had  heard  them 
before;  but  I  knew  that  sooner  or  later  you’d  know  me 
again.” 

Dick  looked  at  the  beautiful  girl  before  him,  her 
eyes  reflecting  the  love  and  fidelity  which  she  had  de¬ 
voted  to  him  for  the  many  past  weeks.  Out  the  chapel 
door  flowed  the  beautiful  strains  of  the  revered  old 
hymn,  "Faith  of  Our  Fathers.” 

"When  ever  I  hear  that  hymn,  I  shall  love,  you  all 
the  more,”  he  said  quietly  and  simply;  and  putting  her 
hand  in  his,  he  led  her  into  the  chapel. 

.  Robert  Dobbins,  ’46. 


MY  CONCERTO 

Long  ago  a  strange  melody  came, 

Clutching  my  heart  with  its  haunting  refrain, 
Cleansing  my  soul  from  its  piercing  pain, 
Healing  my  soul  in  the  midst  of  strife, 

Lifting  me  out  of  my  dreary  life. 

Oh,  my  concerto  of  winds  and  seas, 

Of  dancing  moonlight  and  humming  bees, 

Of  singing  birds  and  swaying  trees, 

Always  changing,  yet  always  the  same, 

Burning  yet  cooling  with  your  flame. 

You  came  with  a  mountain  sunrise, 

Grew  into  a  laugh  that  touched  the  skies, 

Then  shone  in  my  beloved’s  eyes. 

I  am  haunted  yet  thrill  to  the  sound 
Of  that  strange  melody  that  I  found. 

Janet  Johnson,  ’47. 


SUNSET 

The  lone  lake  lies  in  solitude, 

While  I  sit  on  the  bank  and  think. 

Its  stillness  soothes  my  restless  mood, 

As  I  watch  the  sky  turn  rosy  pink. 

This  is  my  favorite  time  of  day, 

When  the  sun  is  fading  in  the  west. 

Silently  to  myself  I  pray 

To  God,  I  may  always  do  my  best. 

Margaret  Dever,  ’47. 

MOONLICHT  NIGHT 

I  like  to  see  on  a  moonlight  night 
The  world  in  its  glory,  shining  bright. 

The  broad  lawns  shed  an  eerie  glow, 

And  diamonds  sparkle  in  the  snow. 

James  Henchey,  ’46. 


PERPLEXED 

Before  me  was  the  intervale 
With  meadows  soft  and  green, 

And  graceful  elms  on  brooklets’  edge, 

And  quaint  old  fences  in  between. 

Beyond  it  were  the  rolling  hills 
With  coats  of  stately  pine, 

And  birches  bending  in  the  breeze, 

Their  slender  crowns  inclined. 

Still  further  were  the  snow-capped  peaks 
In  purple  haze  half  lost, 

And  rocky  precipices  high 

With  gleaming  ice  embossed. 

I  viewed  each  scene  with  keen  intent 
To  choose  the  loveliest, 

But  truly  none  possessed  a  charm 
Which  did  excel  the  rest. 

Donald  Fowle,  ’46. 


THE  CLOUD  AND  THE  STAR 

The  Cloud — 

O’er  the  earth  I’ll  wander, 

When  all  is  bright  with  day. 

In  journeys  I  will  gather 
Dreams  of  men  who  gaze  at  me 
From  city  street  or  green  country. 

The  Star — 

I  with  fair  Diana,  . 

When  all  is  dark  with  night, 

Will  give  the  world  of  man  a 
Faithful  guide  to  those  who  roam, 

And  by  my  light  once  more  find  home. 

Cloud  of  day  or  evening  Star, 

How  wonderful  both  of  you  are! 

Joan  McLaughlin,  ’46. 
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THE  ELITE 

As  I  walk  slowly  home 

And  exchange  cheery  greetings  with  my  neighbor, 
I  feel  among  the  elite 
And  I  am. 

I  say  that  I  am,  because 

A  man’s  riches  should  not  be  measured  in  coin, 
But  by  his  friends. 

And  as  I  continue  on  my  way, 

I  still  am  among  the  elite. 

Even  more  so  now  as  I  enter  my  home 
And  am  greeted  again; 

But  this  time  with  sincere  affection 
Matched  by  none. 

*1  am  at  peace 
For  I  am  among  the  elite. 

Mildred  Bradley,  ’47 


THE  RAINBOW 

The  storm  was  spent.  The  sun’s  gold  light 
Broke  through  the  drifting  clouds  at  last. 

The  rain-washed  earth  so  clean  and  bright 
Looked  toward  the  sky  no  more  o’ercast. 

And  far  up  in  that  eastern  sky 
A  rainbow  formed  of  brilliant  hue. 

It  brought  a  message  from  on  high 
Of  faith  and  hope  so  that  I  knew 

Through  every  storm  through  which  I  pass, 
Will  come  the  strength  and  light  I  need 
To  make  me  strong  until  at  last, 

The  trial  o’er,  I  find,  indeed, 

The  pot  of  gold — the  treasure  mine, 

Reward  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  love, 

From  Him  who  could  a  bow  design, 

A  promise  old  from  heaven  above. 

Lois  M.  Ward,  ’46. 


If  you  are  not  what  you  wish  to  be 
And  disgusted  with  what  you  are, 

You  should  strive  your  very  best 
To  be  not  what  you  are. 

Robert  Dobbins,  ’46. 


THE  SEA 

The  sea  is  a  beautiful  thing, 

As  beautiful  as  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

Majestic  waves  ever  turning, 

Wild  waters  swiftly  churning, 

Carrying,  pushing,  crowding. 

Laughing,  crowing,  shining. 

Showing  us  who  wait  on  shore, 

That  all  things  come  but  once,  no  more. 

Joan  Spillsbury,  ’47. 


GIVE 

Moses  in  the  wilderness,  sight  not  dim, 

Saw  a  bush  of  flame,  so  sent  from  Him. 
Samuel  heard  a  sweet,  soft  word 
Sent  from  above  like  a  tender  bird. 

I  simply  felt  in  my  soul 
A  desire  like  the  sea’s  mighty  roll. 

It  swelled  and  grew  and  cried 
Until  it  could  no  longer  be  denied. 

I  gave  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord. 

Won’t  you  give  of  your  own  accord? 

Give  Him  your  heart  and  your  mind, 

He  is  so  loving,  so  tender,  and  kind. 

Joan  Spillsbury,  ’47. 


PEACE 

The  guns  have  stopped  their  thunderous  noise; 
Returning  ships  bring  home  the  boys. 

The  treaty  is  signed  for  war  to  cease; 

Once  again,  we  have  attained  our  peace. 

Lawrence  Fisher,  ’46. 


CHANGE 

We  used  to  write  of  battle  scenes, 

Of  blood  and  sweat  and  toil, 

Of  dying  soldiers’  last  remarks 
As  they  writhed  on  muddy  soil. 

We  used  to  write  of  far  off  isles, 

Where  death  was  always  near, 

Of  bayoneted  arms  and  legs, 

And  youngsters  filled  with  fear. 

We  used  to  write  of  homesick  boys, 

Who  dreamed  of  "Mom’s  mince  pie,” 

And  didn’t  want  to  stay  out  there, 

To  hate  and  fight  and  die. 

But  now  the  worst  is  over, 

The  war  is  fought  and  won. 

Our  boys  are  coming  home  again; 

Their  job,  at  last,  is  done. 

Today  we  write  of  peace  and  joy, 

Of  happiness  galore; 

And  for  our  home-returning  vets 
We  open  wide  the  door. 

Miriam  Beattie,  ’47. 


HARMONY 

There's  wonderful  music  in  the  world  today, 
For  you  who  will  pause  and  be  still. 

If  only  you  stop  and  listen  awhile. 

You  may  hear  it  whenever  you  will. 

Ann  Nicholson,  ’47. 
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SO  LITTLE  TIME 

So  little  time,  so  much  to'  do — 

Just  one  more  year  before  we’re  through. 

So  little  time;  how  fast  it  goes! 

We  can’t  stop  the  clock,  every  one  knows. 

So  little  time,  and  how  it  flies! 

Why  waste  it  with  yawns  and  sighs? 

So  little  time,  so  much  to  do — 

Make  use  of  it  all  before  we’re  through. 

Patricia  Craft,  ’47. 


LOVE 

I  have  known  you  all  my  life. 

You  were  just  one  of  the  crowd 
Until  one  day — right  now. 

Your  home  I  know,  your  friends  I  know, 

But  to  know  you  better  is  what  I  want. 

You  have  conquered  my  heart, 

And  we  shall  never  part. 

Mary  Douvris,  ’47. 


THE  EAGLE’S  FLIGHT 

Outlined  sharply  as  swiftly  he  flies, 

Proudly  coursing  his  way  through  the  skies, 

Facing  the  storm,  the  bright  bolts  defying; 

Onward  and  upward  on  his  strong  courage  relying, 
Firm  in  his  purpose,  his  course  never  swerving, 
Straight  to  his  goal — the  eagle,  unerring. 

Charlotte  Finley,  ’47. 


A  REFLECTOR 

The  cloud  afloating  by 
Is  a  reflector  in  the  sky; 

For  once  ’tis  a  ship, 

And  in  a  twinkling  ’tis  a  whip. 

A  laughing,  chubby,  little  lass 
Becomes  a  shimmering  cocktail  glass. 

A  strange  medieval  castle 
Is  now  a  kingly  vassal. 

And  yet  that  cloud  so  high 
Merely  tells  what  beneath  may  lie. 

Joan  Spillsbury,  47. 


SERENADE 

Such  a  lilting  tune  I  sing — 

Hum  it  all  day  long. 

Words  go  winging  through  my  heart 
In  a  shining  song. 

Can  you  hear  the  silent  words — 

Words  to  my  serenade? 

All  the  lovely  things  I’ve  seen: 

The  things  that  God  has  made, 

The  beauty  of  the  earth. 

Can  you  wonder  why  my  heart 
Sings  this  song  of  mirth? 

Anne  Marshall,  ’46. 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 


BAND 

Under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Loretta  Gorman,  the 
Woburn  High  School  Band  made  its  first  appearance 
this  year  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  It  was 
present  at  all  of  the  home  games  and  at  several  of  the 
games  played  with  out-of-town  schools.  It  also  marched 
at  the  Armistice  Day  parade.  It  showed  real  school 
spirit  by  practicing  and  drilling  every  morning  at  7  for 
several  weeks  during  the  football  season.  The  Boston 
Post  published  a  picture  of  it  after  such  a  rehearsal. 

It  is  now  preparing  for  the  Memorial  Day  parade 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Edson  Kimball,  who  has 
just  returned  from  several  years  of  service  with  the  U. 
S.  Army. 

Members:  William  Callahan,  Robert  Doyle,  Albert 
Finethy,  Edward  Fuller,  Joseph  Gentile,  Rudolph  Gen¬ 
tile,  John  Giffune,  John  Gonsalves,  Harold  Johnson, 
Richard  Johnson,  Francis  Kohler,  Natalie  Kean,  Robert 
Leonard,  James  McDermott,  Richard  Miliano,  Jean  Rol¬ 
lins,  Richard  Ryan,  Leroy  Taylor,  Donald  White,  Rich¬ 
ard  Winchell,  Thomas  McDonough,  and  John  Clancy. 


WAR  SAVINGS 

On  February  1,  the  total  sales  of  Bonds  and  Stamps 
had  amounted  to  $16,727.25.  The  quota  for  the 
Eighth  Victory  Drive  was  surpassed.  As  a  result,  our 
school  was  given  credit  for  four  hospital  units  valued 
at  $3,000  each.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  must  be  given  to  David  Hodges,  Room  27, 
Albert  Finethy,  Room  10,  and  John  P.  Connolly,  Room 
18.  Because  of  their  efforts,  they  were  rewarded  with 
airplane  flights  over  Greater  Boston. 


SCHOLARSHIP  CONTEST 

The  Pepsi-Cola  Company  has  inaugurated  a  scholar¬ 
ship  program  for  high  school  students.  A  total  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  awards  are  made.  Students 
of  Massachusetts  high  schools  are  granted  two  of  these 
scholarships  which  provide  four  years’  tuition  at  any 
college  or  university,  $26  per  month  for  expenditures, 
and  traveling  expenses  at  the  rate  of,  three  cents  per 
mile  for  one  round  trip  to  home  from  college  each  year. 

Seniors  who  are  in  good  academic  standing  and  who 
are  voted  by  their  classmates  as  being  among  the  five 
percent  of  their  class  most  likely  to  succeed  may  com¬ 
pete  for  this  coveted  award. 

Those  selected  by  this  year’s  Senior  Class  were, 
Richard  Bane,  Dorothy  Coles,  Robert  Dobbins,  Donald 
Fowle,  Joseph  Giffune,  William  Gordon,  James  Hen- 
chey,  Priscilla  Hill,  Imogene  Rollins,  and  Barbara 
Wagner. 


PRIZE  SPEAKING 

The  second  preliminary  contest  of  the  Annual  Prize 
Speaking  Contest  was  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  Febru¬ 
ary  15.  Seventeen  speakers  competed  for  places  in  the 
final  contests  which  were  held  in  the  Auditorium  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  March  15.  These  speakers  were  chosen 
from  a  large  number  who  participated  in  the  first  pre¬ 
liminary  contset  held  in  January.  They  were  as  follows: 
Seniors:  Bette  Casey,  Robert  Dobbins,  Louise  Mantarian, 
Anne  Marshall,  Joan  McLaughlin,  Imogene  Rollins, 
Richard  Winchell;  Juniors:  Richard  Chase,  Paul  Deehan, 
Charlotte  Finley,  Fred  Masse,  Harry  Murphy;  Sopho¬ 
mores:  Donald  Brown,  Clayton  Lacy,  Joan  Lynch,  Fran¬ 
cis  Kohler,  and  Thomas  McDonough. 

Those  successful  were  the  following:  Robert  Dobbins, 
Anne  Marshall,  Charlotte  Finley,  Richard  Chase,  Bette 
Casey,  Imogene  Rollins,  Harry  Murphy,  and  Thomas 
McDonough. 

The  judges  were  Mrs.  Ruth  Boyden,  Miss  Josephine 
M.  Mulkeen,  and  Mr.  Paul  Flaherty  of  the  Junior  High 
Teaching  Staff. 

Winners  for  the  Final  Contest — Girls:  Elizabeth  Casey, 
Charlotte  Finley;  Boys:  Richard  Chase,  Robert  Dobbins. 


POP  CONCERT 

The  Athletic  Association  held  an  unusually  success¬ 
ful  party  in  the  auditorium,  March  1,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  raise  funds  for  a  "Sports  Night,”  a  final 
gathering  for  the  members  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  bas¬ 
ketball  teams. 

Miss  Doreen  Costello  and  Company  kindly  assisted 
by  presenting  some  intricate  dance  numbers  which  were 
greatly  enjoyed  by  those  present.  Miss  Barbara  Larsen 
presented  a  tap  routine  and  the  Chaulk  sisters  gave 
some  vocal  renditions,  all  of  which  helped  to  make  the 
program  most  interesting.  . 

The  regular  dances  were  interspersed  with  novelty 
dances  such  as:  the  balloon  dance,  spot  dance,  elimina¬ 
tion  dance,  broom  dance,  and  others.  The  winners  were 
awarded  suitable  prizes  which  were  kindly  donated  by 
Mr.  L.  Murphy,  the  proprieter  of  Murphy’s  Drug  Store. 

Miss  Brady  cooperated  in  her  usual  cheerful  manner 
by  taking  complete  charge  of  the  tickets  and  many  other 
important  details. 

Mr.  Brennan  and  Miss  Feeny,  who  were  in  charge  of 
the  dance,  declared  it  a  social  and  financial  success. 

The  "Sports  Night”  took  place  Thursday  evening, 
March  21,  in  the  high  school  gymnasium.  A  catered  din¬ 
ner  was  served.  Basketball  games  between  the  high 
school  teams  and  alumni  teams  were  played,  and  danc¬ 
ing  followed. 
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The  A.  A.  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  McDonough, 
the  Misses  Catherine  and  Margaret  Burke,  Miss  Mildred 
Doherty,  and  all  others  who  helped  to  make  this  party 
a  success. 

The  committee  for  the  affair  was:  Elaine  Adams, 
Joan  Cooke,  Doreen  Costello,  Anna-May  Franson,  Marian 
Garvey,  Cynthia  Hern,  Kay  O’Donnell,  Mary  T.  Rogers, 
Barbara  Wagner,  Robert  Crovo,  Phil  Dolan,  Roy 
Downey,  Ted  Feeney,  Albert  Finethy,  Harold  Finethy, 
Charles  McGovern,  and  Ray  Walsh. 


ORCHESTRA 

The  orchestra  has  been  practicing  diligently  since  Mr. 
Kimball’s  return,  and  those  who  have  heard  it  after 
school  know  that  it  is  doing  some  very  fine  numbers, 
Mexican,  Russian  overtures,  and  many  others.  It  will 
play  for  the  commencement  exercises. 

Members 

Trumpets 

James  McDermott 
Rudolph  Gentile 
Wilbur  Fowler 
John  Callahan 
Robert  Leonard 
Xylophone 

Francis  Kohler 
W  oodwinds 

John  Clancy 
John  Gonsalves 
Imogene  Rollins 
Donald  White 
Saxaphones 

Natalie  Kean 
Richard  Ryan 

Bass 

Sherwood  Fuller 
Violins 

Patricia  Campbell 
Ruth  Keller 

Piano 

Barbara  Erwin 
Albert  Finethy 


IN  MEMORIAM 

The  high  school  pupils  and  the  faculty,  as  well  as  the 
citizens  of  Woburn,  were  shocked  at  the  untimely  pass¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Hurld,  our  beloved  superintendent  of  the 
Woburn  Public  Schools.  He  has  served  us  faithfully 
for  many  years  and  has  ever  been  ready  to  lend  a  will¬ 
ing  hand  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  He  was  quiet 
and  unassuming,  yet  had  a  keen  interest  in  our  schools, 
their  activities,  and  progress.  He  will  ever  remain  in 
our  memory. 


SPELLING  BEE 

On  Friday,  February  8,  spelling  contests  were  held 
in  each  home  room  of  the  school.  The  winners  in 
their  respective  rooms  were  as  follows: 

Grade  X 


Room 

9 

Joan  Callahan 

Room 

16 

Edward  J.  Doherty 

Room 

17 

Mary  Cichun 

Room 

27 

Anita  Kendrick 

Room 

28 

Joan  Lynch 

Room 

29 

George  Proctor 

Room 

30 

Kathryn  L.  Seminatore 

Room 

51 

Harris  P.  Zeigler 

Grade  XI 

Room 

2 

Barbara  A.  Buote 

Room 

4 

Frank  Davis 

Room 

6 

Jeanne  Faucher 

Room 

12 

Mary  Lyons 

Room 

19 

Irene  LaCasse 

Room 

21 

Charlotte  Finley 

Room 

23. 

Edward  Sullivan 

Room 

24 

Donald  White 

« 

Grade  XII 

Room. 

8 

Donald  Fowle 

Room 

10 

Philip  Dolan 

Room 

14 

Priscilla  A.  Hill 

Room 

15 

James  F.  McDermott 

Room 

18 

Timothy  Thornton 

Room 

20 

Barbara  L.  Wagner 

Room 

22 

Eloise  Shea 

The  class  finals  were  held  in  the  Auditorium  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  February  13.  The  winners  were:  Edward  J. 
Dohery  of  the  sophomore  class,  Mary  Lyons  of  the 
Junior  Class,  and  Donald  Fowle  of  the  Senior  Class. 

The  alternates  in  their  respective  classes  were  Harry 
Zeigler,  Donald  White,  and  Eloise  Shea.  The  winners 
represented  the  school  in  the  suburban  semi-finals  for 
all  public  schools  which  were  held  at  the  Boston  Lec¬ 
ture  Hall  on  March  12,  14,  and  15.  These  spelling 
contests  are  sponsored  annually  by  the  Boston  Herald. 


WELCOME 

We  welcome  Mr.  J.  Frank  Hassett,  who  was  selected 
to  fill  the  office  of  school  superintendent  after  this  posi¬ 
tion  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hurld.  We  hope 
mat  he  enjoys  his  duties  among  us  and  wish  him  the 
nest  of  luck. 


The  students  and  faculty  of  the  high  school  were 
saddened  by  the  death  of  two  of  its  pupils: 

Mary  Douvris  and 
Mary  Lou  McKeering 

These  girls  were  fine,  helpful,  cooperative,  and  loyal 
to  tneir  school.  Our  heartteit  sympathy  goes  to  their 
families. 
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We  welcome  back  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Charles  Roche, 
Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Kimball,  Mr.  Blake,  and  Mr.  William 
Roche,  who  have  just  returned  from  the  armed  forces  of 
our  country.  It’s  good  to  have  you  back! 

We  are  also  glad  to  receive  Miss  McCall,  Miss  Lynch, 
and  Mr.  Flaherty  to  our  faculty. 

Miss  Hart,  one  of  our  most  faithful  and  best  beloved 
teachers,  has  retired  from  our  faculty.  She  has  been  a 
most  competent  teacher  and  we  shall  all  miss  her  very 
much.  Our  best  wishes  go  with  her  in  whatever  she 
may  do  in  future  years. 


SENIOR  PLAY 

The  Senior  Play,  "A  Full  House,”  was  presented 
April  26,  1946,  in  the  High  School  Auditorium. 


Cast 

Parkes,  an  English  servant . Donald  Fowle 

Susie,  from  Sioux  City,  a  maid . Patricia  Keyes 

Ottily  Howell,  a  bride . Gene  Rollins 

Miss  Winnecker,  from  Yonkers,  the  aunt.  .Jean  Roessler 

Daphne  Charters,  Ottily’s  sister . Betty  Casey 

Nicholas  King,  a  stranger . James  Henchey 

Ned  Pembroke,  Jr.,  an  only  son . Albert  Finethy 

Dougherty,  a  police  sergeant . John  Conolly 

Jim  Mooney,  a  policeman . John  Clancy 

Kearney,  another  policeman . Henry  Adams 

Mrs.  Fleming,  who  owns  the  apartment.  Joan  McLaughlin 

Vera  Vernon,  a  show  girl . Anna  May  Franson 

Mrs.  Pembroke,  from  Boston . Louise  Mantarian 

The  Plot 


The  robbery  of  a  priceless  collection  of  jewels  and 
the  attempt  to  recover  some  love  letters,  which  were 
written  to  a  show  girl,  cause  many  difficulties  irv  the 
lives  of  the  entire  cast.  Because  of  these  two  factors,  the 
characters  are  thrown  from  one  confusing  incident  to 
another. 

The  letters  produce  suspicion  between  a  bride  and 
groom  and  a  quarrel  between  a  young  man  and  his 
fiancee.  This  situation  is  complicated  by  the  arrival  of 
Vera  Vernon,  the  show  girl. 

The  owner  of  the  home,  Mrs.  Fleming,  determines 
to  collect  the  reward  which  has  been  offered  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  jewels.  She  unsuspectingly  plays  along 
with  the  thief  whom  she  believes  to  be  a  detective. 

After  a  great  many  difficulties,  the  letters  are  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  jewels  returned. 

Auntie,  Mooney,  and  the  English  butler  add  the 
humor  to  the  performance  and  keep  the  audience 
"screaming.”  Susie,  the  maid,  keeps  the  audience  in  a 
constant  uproar  with  her  antics — making  love  to  the 
thief  and  the  Irish  police  officer. 

"A  Full  House”  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
farces  which  has  ever  been  written,  and  its  performance 
was  enjoyed  by  all. 


ASSEMBLIES 

This  year  we  had  several  assemblies.  In  accordance 
with  Armistice  Day,  oral  selections  were  given  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  student  body  and  musical  selections  by  the 
orchestra.  At  this  time  we  were  addressed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  local  patriotic  organizations. 

We  were  also  entertained  by  Mr.  Jennings,  the  nation¬ 
ally  recognized  banjo  artist.  He  presented  a  variety  of 
plantation  songs  as  well  as  several  patriotic  airs.  The 
student  body  joined  with  him  by  singing. 

At  another  assembly  Salvy  Cavicchio  and  his  brother 
Dan  rendered  the  entertainment.  The  former  demon¬ 
strated  his  abilities  on  the  vibraphone  while  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Dan,  who  played  an  accor- 
dian.  Dan  also  played  the  piano  as  well  as  the  vibra¬ 
phone. 

In  December  the  senior  girls  were  addressed  by  Miss 
Catherine  Dunn  of  the  Katherine  Gibbs  Secretarial 
School  on  "How  to  Get  a  Job.” 

Recently  Captain  George  Bailey  of  the  Army  Trans¬ 
port  Command  gave  us  an  illustrated  lecture  on  his 
experiences  in  the  C.  B.  I.  Theatre  of  Operations..  His 
talk  was  very  entertaining  and  instructive. 


Our  Drum  Majors 
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FOOTBALL 

Our  football  season  this  year  was  not  very  successful 
from  the  standpoint  of  wins  and  losses.  This  is  easily 
understood  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  we  had  a 
very  stiff  schedule  and  also  that  for  some  time  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  we  were  to  have  no  football  coach. 

Finally,  Ray  McLean,  speedy  back  for  the  professional 
football  team,  the  Chicago  Bears,  was  secured  with  the 
aid  of  the  Boosters  Association.  "Ray”  had  for  his  as¬ 
sistant  coach,  "Mike”  Malio,  who  is  well  schooled  in  foot¬ 
ball  fundamentals. 

Garnering  two  wins  and  one  tie,  out  of  nine  games 
played  does  not  seem  like  a  very  impressive  record,  but 
when  we  consider  our  strong  opponents,  such  as  Nashua, 
Wakefield,  Reading,  and  Winchester,  our  boys  did  very 
well. 

In  our  opening  tilt  with  Nashua,  at  Nashua,  it  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  host  would  be  victorious, 
but  to  play  with  such  "good  sports”  as  the  Nashua 
team  is  not  only  a  pleasure  but  also  a  means  of  teaching 
our  team  good  sportsmanship. 

Although  losing  our  next  game  to  Swampscott  by  a 
score  of  18  to  0,  Woburn  recovered  her  balance  to 
take  St.  Clement’s  into  camp  to  the  tune  of  19'  to  13. 

The  joy  that  this  victory  instilled  in  the  fans  was 
short-lived,  however,  for  the  next  week  Woburn  was 
thoroughly  trounced  by  the  score  of  41  to  0.  In  our 
next  game  we  could  have  been  victorious  had  we  been 
able  to  stop  Reading’s  high  scoring  ace,  Gibson. 

In  the  Thanksgiving  game  with  our  traditional  rival, 
Winchester,  the  Woburn  aggregation,  although  out¬ 
weighed  and  out-classed,  were  not  outplayed  in  any 
stage  of  the  game.  Our  small  linemen  held  off  the 
heavier  Winchester  men  very  well.  The  occasion  where 


they  seemed  to  relax  lost  us  a  sure  goal.  On  a  bad  lead 
from  center,  "Joe”  Giffune,  in  order  to  recover  the  loose 
ball,  exposed  himself  to  the  onslaught  of  four  opposing 
linemen  let  in  by  the  line  who  must  have  believed  that 
the  ball  had  been  recovered  by  Winchester. 

Woburn’s  lone  goal  was  scored  when  John  Fields 
took  a  pass  out  in  the  "flat”  and  covered  about  twenty 
yards,  displaying  a  beautiful  bit  of  broken  field  running, 
which  carried  him  over  the  goal  almost  untouched. 
The  ball  was  brought  into  scoring  position  by  a  down 
the  field  drive  in  which  Fields  and  Giffune  both  made 
sizable  gains. 

Members  of  the  ’45  team  were:  Joseph  Giffune,  John 
Fields,  Philip  Dolan,  Robert  Crovo,  Philip  Soave,  Wilbur 
Fowler,  Raoul  Walsh,  Edward  Devaney,  Joseph  Rafferty, 
William  Sullivan,  Jerome  Cagnina,  Robert  O'Brien, 
James  Foley,  Edward  McMahon,  Robert  Berquist, 
William  Burns,  Robert  Desalvo,  Daniel  Cirone,  Richard 
Justice,  Joseph  McElhiney,  James  Mullen,  Fred  Pratt, 
Lawrence  Fisher,  Edward  Dobbins,  John  Gibbons, 
Carroll  Dolan,  Robert  Finethy,  Robert  McLeod,  James 
Meneliy,  Joseph  Froberg,  Edward  O’Connor,  Edward 
Wells,  and  Jack  Haley. 


The  summary 

of  the  games: 
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CROSS  COUNTRY 

Last  fall  residents  of  streets  near  the  high  school  saw 
again  after  a  lapse  of  several  years  the  familiar  sight 
of  cross-country  aspirants.  The  number  of  candidates 
was,  indeed,  small  and  because  of  this  lack  of  response 
the  team  was  later  than  other  schools  in  beginning  their 
training.  Although  the  season’s  record  was  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  those  posted  by  previous  Orange  and 
Black  harrier  squads,  valuable  experience  was  obtained 
by  the  lower  classmen  and  interest  in  track  and  cross¬ 
country  was  aroused  among  members  of  the  student  body. 
In  the  past,  very  good  teams  have  been  developed  under 
the  competent  guidance  of  Mr.  McGovern,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the  school  will  return  to 
its  former  respected  position  in  scholastic  racing  circles. 

Despite  what  many  people  think,  runners  do  not  de¬ 
velop  quickly.  Faithful  practice  and  training  are  essen¬ 
tial  as  well  as  the  proper  competitive  spirit.  Perhaps 
an  illustration  would  best  present  this  fact.  Many  on¬ 
lookers  of  our  meet  with  Winchester  will  remember 
the  slim  young  man  from  Winchester  who  copped  the 
race.  This  was  Tom  Kirwin  who  was  undefeated  all 


season  and  who  was  State-Scholastic  champion.  Al¬ 
though  this  season  was  his  first  at  cross-country  and 
he  was  a  senior,  he  had  the  necessary  background  because 
he  had  been  a  trackman  since  his  freshman  year.  Our 
own  Bobby  Wray,  who  was  also  undefeated  as  a  senior 
three  years  ago,  had  a  similar  background.  These  are. 
only  two  illustrations  of  the  training  which  is  necessary. 
Very  often  there  are  boys  who  do  not  require  too  much 
work  before  they  are  at  their  best.  It  is  also  true  that 
there  are  boys  of  this  type  in  our  school. 

The  members  of  the  squad  were  as  follows:  William 
Callahan,  Clayton  Lacy,  George  McGondel,  William 
McLay,  John  Forbes,  John  Torrice,  and  Robert  Dobbins. 
All  these  boys  received  cross  country  letters  at  an 
assembly  in  the  school  auditorium.  Only  the  last  three 
mentioned  are  Seniors,  so  Mr.  McGovern  now  has  some 
experienced  boys  upon  which  to  mould  his  future  teams. 
When  the  conditions  under  which  the  boys  labored 
are  considered,  the  season  was  not  so  bad  as  was  an¬ 
ticipated. 

Before  narrating  the  events  of  the  season,  it  would 
be  well  to  explain  the  scoring  system  used.  The  posi- 


OUR  CHEER  LEADERS 

Back  Row  (left  to  right) :  Bette  Casey,  Elaine  Adams,  Marian  Garvey,  Mary  Rogers,  Joan  Cooke,  Eloise  Shea. 
Front  Row  (left  to  right):  George  Foster,  Charles  McGovern,  James  Henchey. 
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tions  of  the  first  five  finishers  of  each  school  are  added 
to  give  the  score  for  that  school.  Undoubtedly  an  ex¬ 
ample  is  necessary.  Suppose  that  A  and  B  were  com¬ 
peting,  that  A’s  runners  finished  in  positions  1,  3,  4,  7, 
9,  11,  12,  and  that  B’s  runners  finished  2,  5,  6,  8,  10, 
14,  15,  16.  A’s  score  would  be  1+3+4+7+9  or  24, 
while  B’s  would  be  31.  It  can  readily  be  seen  there¬ 
fore  that  15  is  the  perfect  score  and  the  lowest  score 
wins.  This  system  pertains  to  cross-country  and  not  to 
track.  In  track  different  point  values  are  awarded  for 
the  first  three  or  four  positions,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  competitors,  and  the  highest  score  wins.  In 
dual  meets  five  points  are  awarded  for  first  place,  three 
for  second,  and  one  point  for  third. 

In  the  first  meet  at  Everett  an  unseasoned  outfit  lost 
to  a  smooth  running  and  experienced  Everett  Vocational 
team  59-15.  This  contest  was  the  first  for  every 
Woburn  runner.  The  next  meet  at  Woburn  resulted  in 
a  tie  28.5-28.5.  An  act  of  sportsmanship  by  Woburn 
allowed  Concord  to  attain  this  tie.  The  first  Concord 
runner  finished  off  the  regular  course,  but  he  was  granted 
a  tie  for  first  with  Billy  Callahan  of  Woburn.  In  a 
four-cornered  contest  at  Danvers,  St.  John’s  Prep  won 
with  32  points,  Winchester  was  second  with  41,  and 
Woburn  third  with  80.  Concord  was  last  because  they 
did  not  have  the  five  men  to  qualify.  The  next  meet 
was  snapped  out  of  this  slump  to  give  the  traditional 
rival  Winchester  a  stiff  battle  over  the  home  course  only 
to  lose  24-31.  The  Winchester  team  was  surprised  by 
the  keen  competition  which  they  received. 


BASKETBALL 

Woburn  opened  its  basketball  season  by  playing  The 
Alumni  team,  a  see-saw  game  all  the  way  through  but 
finally  the  high  school  hoopsters  bowed  down  to  a  score 
of  38  to  33.  The  next  game  was  lost  to  St.  Clements 
by  the  same  score,  38  to  33.  Recovering  from  these 
two  losses  Woburn  took  Saugus  by  the  forelock  and 
thoroughly  trounced  her  by  a  score  of  62  to  42. 

In  a  winning  streak  which  boosted  our  average  con¬ 
siderably,  Woburn  beat  St.  Clements  in  a  return  match 
by  a  score  of  37  to  25.  They  beat  Watertown  41-32; 
Burlington  58-32;  Malden  30-29.  This  winning 
streak  was  broken  when  Woburn  journeyed  to  Boston 
to  tangle  with  South  Kingston,  R.  I.  High  School.  We 
lost  by  a  score  of  59-26.  In  this  game  Kingston  High’s 
score  of  59  points  was  just  one  basket  short  of  the  Gar¬ 
den’s  High  School  record.  In  the  next  week’s  game  we 
defeated  Saugus  41-32;  lest  to  Nashua  60-28;  also  lost 
to  Cathedral  High  39-25;  lost  to  Malden  in  a  return 
match  by  a  close  score,  37-36. 

Successive  weeks  we  played  Winchester  and  lost  one 
game  by  a  score  of  42-39  and  won  the  next  by  a  score 
of  41-37. 

In  the  last  game  of  the  season  the  seniors  did  them¬ 
selves  proud  by  beating  Burlington  by  a  score  of  52-22. 


Members  of  the  team  are:  Peter  O'Brien,  William 
McCarthy,  John  Fields,  Roy  Downey,  Edward  Dobbins. 

An  interesting  and  entertaining  aftermath  to  some  of 
the  home  basketball  games  was  the  dancing  which  was 
enjoyed  very  much. 


The  summary  of  the  games: 
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GIRLS’  BASKETBALL 

The  girls’  basketball  team  played  an  interesting 
schedule  of  games  this  year,  but  seemed  to  play  consis¬ 
tently  in  hard  luck  as  they  suffered  sad  defeats  in  all 
but  two  games  by  the  heartbreaking  amount  of  one  or 
two  baskets. 

The  girls  were  the  aggressors  in  most  of  the  games 
but  seemed  to  weaken  in  the  final  quarter,  thereby  letting 
their  opponents  "sneak  in”  and  walk  away  with  a  victory. 

Members  of  this  years  squad  were:  Captain  Kay 
O'Donnell,  Lorraine  Peary,  Mary  T.  Rogers,  Mary 


Mulrenan,  Anna-May  Franson,  Joan  Cooke,  Barbara 
Wagner,  Marie  Seminatore,  Eleanor  Martini,  Betty 
Forester,  Ruth  Marshall,  Dorothy  Paron,  Jeanne  Cooke, 
Jeanne  Reddy,  Mary  Waldron,  Mary  Lou  O’Doherty, 
Julia  Petrillo,  Charlotte  Finley,  Josephine  Plunkett, 
Jeanne  Morgan,  Celia  Cennerazzo,  Mary  Sweeney,  and 
Helen  Garrity,  Manager. 

Members  receiving  W’s  are:  Kay  O’Donnell,  Mary 
Rogers,  Joan  Cooke,  Barbara  Wagner,  Mary  Mulrenan, 
Lorraine  Peary,  Anna-May  Franson,  Marie  Seminatore, 
and  Eleanor  Martini.  jOAN  COOKE,  ’46. 
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Miss  Joanne  W.  Skinner,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  E.  Skinner  of  45  Eaton  Ave.,  Woburn,  Mass.,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Women’s  Glee  Club  at 
Cornell  University. 

A  senior  at  the  college  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  she  is  a 
member  of  Alpha  Omega  Pi,  women’s  national  sorority. 


SALUTE  TO  CONNIE 

From 

The  Staff  of  "The  Accountant’’ 

With  heavy  hearts  we  bid  farewell  to  a  great  lady. 
None  other  than  our  beloved  editor-in-chief,  Constance 
Elinore  Hatson.  Since  this  paper  was  established,  her 
name  has  become  an  institution;  her  name  on  an  in¬ 
terview,  poem,  or  story  has  stood  for  interest  plus.  As 
an  editor  she  has  been  dependable  and  efficient.  To  see 
her  one  would  wonder  how  this  very  little  lady  has 
handled  this  man-sized  job  in  this  manner.  She  has 
led  "The  Accountant”  through  a  very  difficult  period 
in  its  existence,  and  her  courage,  patience,  and  unselfish 
effort  have  spurred  it  on' to  greater  success;  inspired  by 
her,  we  go  forward.  It  is  her  parting  wish  that  this 
great  publication  live  as  long  as  Burdett  lives,  and  it  is 
our  wish  that  after  she  leaves  our  family  to  join  the 
much  larger  family  of  the  alumni,  she  sends  us  articles 


to  be  published  in  future  issues  as  long  as  she  may  live. 
Goodbye,  Connie — we  wish  you  all  the  success  possible 
in  the  field  of  journalism. 

The  "Interviews  of  Noted  Personages”  by  Connie 
which  have  been  appearing  in  "The  Accountant”  have 
really  been  superior,  not  only  when  judged  by  school 
paper  standards,  but  if  placed  in  competition  with  those 
appearing  in  any  publication  in  Boston  (names  of 
authors  and  publication  unmentioned)  Connie’s,  we  feel 
sure,  would  hold  an  enviable  place  on  the  list. 

The  Editor. 

From  October  Burdett  College  News. 


ALUMNI  NEWS— CLASS  OF  1945 

Natalie  Abreau,  Florence  Coles,  Olive  Fossey,  Mary 
Nett,  and  Margaret  Spinazola  are  employed  by  J.  H. 
Winn  and  sons  of  Winchester. 

George  Adams  is  attending  a  school  of  optometry. 

Jean  Airey  is  working  in  the  Central  Hardware  in 
Woburn. 

Mary  Athanasopoulas  is  working  at  the  Social  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  in  Boston. 

Amely  Baer  and  Sylvia  Smith  are  attending  North¬ 
eastern  University. 

Helen  Barnes  and  Elaine  Tebbetts  are  employed  as 
telephone  operators  in  Woburn. 

Janet  Beattie,  Elizabeth  Emery,  and  Mary  Ellen  Wag¬ 
ner  are  studying  at  Boston  University. 

Roger  Bergeron  is  employed  by  the  B.  and  M.  Rail¬ 
road  Company. 

James  Boviard  and  Gilbert  Sherburne  are  attending 
Tufts  College. 

Barbara  Brown  is  at  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Lab¬ 
oratory. 

Brenda  Butler  is  in  training  at  the  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Boston. 

Lillian  Capozzola  is  employed  by  the  Ocean  Accident 
Insurance  Company  in  Boston. 

Jean  Carney,  Lillian  Delvental,  Ethel  Duran,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Fowle,  Catherine  Perros,  Mildred  Gately,  Camella 
Langone,  Ann  Lentini,  and  Irene  Santogenaris  are  all 
working  at  John  Hancock  Insurance  Company  in  Boston. 

Muriel  Cassidy  is  employed  by  Barker  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  of  Woburn. 

Anthony  Christofero,  John  McKenna,  John  Scalley, 
Anthony  Gentile,  and  Thomas  O'Rourke,  are  working 
at  Beggs  and  Cobb  in  Winchester. 

Mary  Clancy  is  attending  Malden  Business  School. 

Margaret  Collucci  is  working  at  Filene’s. 

Harold  Cullivan  is  working  at  Glick's  Poultry  Farm 
in  North  Woburn. 

Mary  Darling  is  a  cadet  nurse  at  Cambridge  City 
Hospital. 

Lillian  Ejdrygiewicz  is  employed  by  Squires  in  Boston. 

Sylvia  Elenchuk  and  Marilyn  Mohan  are  employed 
by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Woburn. 
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Phyllis  Fagner  and  Viola  Toffalo  are  training  at  the 
Choate  Memorial  Hospital  in  Woburn. 

Violet  Hammond,  Jean  Salvati,  Pauline  Ferullo,  Irene 
Jurewicz,  and  Ruth  Hammond  are  working  at  the  Syl- 
vania  Electric  Products,  Inc.  in  Wakefield. 

Mary  Foley  is  dancing  and  working  in  California. 

Nancy  Foley  is  employed  by  the  registry  of  Motor 
Vehicles. 

Claire  Foster  is  a  receptionist  at  the  Choate  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Woburn. 

Jennie  Fresenga  is  working  for  Edward  Boyle,  Atty. 
in  Woburn. 

John  Gaffney  is  employed  by  Jacquith’s  Grain  Com¬ 
pany  in  Woburn  as  a  truck  driver. 

Margaret  Gonsalves  and  Julie  Gonsalves  are  attending 
Bradford  Academy  in  Boston. 

June  Harmon,  Helen  Matson  and  Kathleen  Kilbride 
are  working  at  the  Employers’  Liability. 

William  Henchey  is  studying  at  Holy  Cross. 

Phyllis  Humphrey  and  Mary  McDonough  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Tel.  and  Tel.  Company  in  Boston. 

Barbara  Kenney  is  attending  Mt.  St.  Mary  s  College 
in  Hooksett,  N.  H. 

Marguerite  Leonardis  works  at  the  Mass.  Bonding 
Insurance  Co.,  Boston. 

Robert  Leslie — at  home. 

Shirley  Love — at  home. 

Marilyn  Luke  is  employed  by  the  Veterans  Admini¬ 
stration  in  Boston.  She  is  entering  Regis  College  in 
the  fall. 

Regina  Lyons — Tax  Publications  Co. 

Elizabeth  Mantini  is  employed  by  the  Cooperative 
Bank  in  Woburn. 

Barbara  Marion  is  working  at  Filene’s. 

Patricia  Mawn  is  attending  the  Mass.  School  of  Phy¬ 
siotherapy  in  Boston. 

Marguerite  McDermott  and  Jean  Rierdan  are  studying 
at  Lowell  Teachers’  College. 

Ann  McDonald  is  working  at  Hood’s  Office  in  Boston. 

Elizabeth  McElheney — Wilcox  Insurance  Co. 

Leo  McHugh  is  working  at  the  Mop  Factory. 

Joan  McKie  is  working  in  an  Insurance  Company  in 
Boston. 

James  McLeod  is  working  at  Johnson’s  Greenhouse. 

Emily  McSweeney  and  Madeline  Rantano  are  working 
in  the  office  of  Wilcox  Inc.,  Co.,  in  Woburn. 

Anastasia  Mitchell  is  assisting  her  father  in  the  Spa 
in  Woburn. 

Dorothy  Murphy  is  working  at  Christie  MacDonald  s 
Bakery  in  Winchester. 

Marjorie  Nason  is  attending  the  Mass.  State  College 
in  Amherst. 

Charlotte  Norberg  is  working  in  the  office  of  Mass. 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Shirley  Nordberg  is  employed  by  the  Blue  Cross  in 
Boston. 


Dorothy  Nurnberger  and  Laura  Ryder  are  studying  at 
Burdett’s  College  in  Boston. 

Alice  O’Brien  is  working  in  the  Merchants  Bank  in 
Boston. 

Catherine  O’Connor  is  working  in  the  office  of  the 
General  Foods,  Inc.  in  North  Woburn. 

Robert  Paine  is  working  for  Arnold  Fisher  in  Boston. 

Mary  Pawuk  is  married  to  Alexander  Hetman. 

Priscilla  Pettie  is  employed  by  the  Arlington  Dye 
Works. 

Katherine  Pigott  is  training  to  become  a  nurse  at 
Lawrence  Memorial  Hospital  in  Medford. 

Theresa  Powers  is  at  home.  She  will  go  in  training 
in  the  fall. 

Mary  Prousalis  is  at  Boston  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

Hilda  Rebal  is  working  at  the  Stoneham  Shoe  Factory. 

Margaret  Reis  is  employed  as  a  bookkeeper  at  Arnold 
Fisher’s. 

Hazel  Scott  is  working  at  McLaughlin  Dennison’s 
Drug  Store  in  Woburn. 

Priscilla  Sherburne  is  attending  the  Boston  School  of 
Practical  Arts. 

Carleton  Stinchfield  is  studying  at  Colby  College, 
Waterville,  Maine. 

Paul  Strauch — at  home. 

William  Swanton  is  studying  at  Purdue  in  Indiana. 

Dorothy  Tasso  is  working  in  a  dictaphone  office  in 
Washington  29,  D.  C. 

Barbara  Thompson  is  working  in  the  office  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Co.  in  Boston. 

Gordon  Thorburn  is  attending  Princeton  Academy 
in  Maine. 

Helen  Valente — at  home. 

Priscilla  Ward  is  married. 

Margaret  Wellband  is  employed  by  the  American 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  in  Boston. 

Edna  White  is  employed  by  the  Woburn  Five  Cents 
Savings  Bank. 

William  Winchell  is  attending  the  Providence  Bible 
Institute  ,in  R.  I. 

Palma  Zanello  is  employed  as  a  salesgirl  by  the  J.  J. 
Newbury  Co.  in  Woburn. 

Robert  McGowan  is  working  for  the  B.  and  M. 
Railroad  Co. 

Frederick  Hatzilambrou — Army  Air  Corps. 


ARMY 

John  Garvey,  William  Ingraham,  Warren  Looney, 
Louis  Shelzi,  Malcolm  White,  William  Highgas,  David 
Lentz,  Kenneth  Murphy,  John  Torrice,  and  Paul 
Wanionek. 


NAVY 

Joseph  Barry,  Charles  Collins,  Joseph  Downer,  Ernest 
Geannaris,  Richard  Hardy,  Frederick  Hyldburg,  Walter 
Lang,  John  McCarthy,  Robert  Miles,  Norman  Pinkham, 
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John  Strozzi,  Paul  Thonis,  Kenneth  Towse,  Peter  Drivas, 
Bennie  Berardi,  Joseph  Connolly,  James  Farrey,  Fred 
Gilgun,  Robert  Hawley,  William  Keane,  Thomas 
Laundre,  John  McGondel,  Jerome  O’Connor,  Henry 
Shaughnessy,  Mario  Todesco,  James  Tirrell,  Pasquale 
Paradiso,  Eugene  Crovo,  and  Robert  Murphy. 


MARINES 

Robert  Lynch  and  Paul  Ward. 

COAST  GUARD 

Robert  Farrow,  Roger  Slack,  and  Roger  Paquin. 


EXCHANGES 

Because  of  the  present  paper  shortage,  our  exchange 
this  year  is  somewhat  limited.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
the  neighboring  schools  have  sent  us  their  magazines 
and  papers. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following: 

Boston  University  News 

The  Springfield  College  Bulletin 

New  Hampton  Monitor 

The  Bates  Student 

Bostonia 

The  Focus,  Saugus  High  School 
Melrose  High  School  News 


OUR  FOOD  TROUBLES 

Jeannie’s  counting  calories; 

She’s  on  a  rigid  diet. 

Dad’s  been  having  upset  spells, 

He’ll  only  pick— and — try  it. 

It’s  poisonous  for  dear  Lorraine 
If  onion’s  in  the  hash. 

The  very  sight  of  eggs  puts  little 
Gerry  in  a  rash. 

Cynthia  turns  her  nose  up 

At  the  sight  of  spinach  green,  . 

And  nobody  but  poor  old  "Wags” 

Will  lick  the  platter  clean. 

Joan  Cooke,  ’46. 


CLASS  NOTES  SENIOR  CLASS 


1950 


Dear  Anne: 


Here’s  a  brief  note  to  congratulate  you  on  your  recent 
appointment  as  secretary  of  the  navy — you  always  did 
keep  the  boys  sailing.  How  do  you  like  Washington? 
Scientists  Mary  T.  and  Joan  Cooke  recently  returned 
from  there.  They  did  some  very  hazardous  experi¬ 
ments  for  the  government.  Excluding  the  facts  that 
Cookie  is  minus  her  witches  laugh  and  her  hair,  and 
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Mary  is  still  enclosed  in  an  unbreakable  test  tube,  the 
experiments  were  successful. 

Professional  singer,  Gene  Rollins,  has  just  finished 
a  two  months’  engagement  at  Larry  Fisher’s  bowladrome. 

Did  you  know  that  John  Clancy  bought  a  gas  station 
recently?  The  Costellos  are  his  best  customers.  I  can’t 
figure  out  whether  Helen  has  a  crush  on  John  or  Donald. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  Donald  works  for  John — he 
blows  up  the  tires. 

When  we  graduated  from  W.  H.  S.  I  thought  that 
Doc  Sweeney  was  a  boy  most  likely  to  succeed,  but 
when  he  finished  interning  at  Danvers,  he  was  then  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  patient.  Maybe  he  isn’t  very  insane — 
Lorraine  Peary  is  one  of  the  nurses! 

Did  you  know  that  Leo  McGonigle  is  calling  the  races 
at  Suffolk  Downs?  However,  the  race  track  has  been 
closed  temporarily  because  Jesse  James  Henchey  and 
his  gang  caused  a  riot  out  there  last  week. 

Kay  O’Donnell  is  a  busy  girl  these  days.  Besides 
being  thq  Miss  America  .of  the  sports  world  she  man¬ 
ages  to  find  time  to  manage  "Dizzy  Dot”  Coles’  affairs 
and  act  as  her  publicity  agent.  Have  you  seen  any  of 
Dot’s  recent  films?  She  is  really  the  successor  of  Zazu 
Pitts.  Jane  Carver,  plus  a  brown  wig,  is  her  stand-in. 

I  don’t  suppose  you’ve  missed  reading  about  Louise 
Butts  in  the  papers.  She  is  still  at  the  international  date 
line  loking  for  the  lost  week-end. 

Since  I’ve  mentioned  everybody  in  the  class,  I  suppose 
it’s  unfair  to  skip  over  Bea  McClay,  although  I’d  rather 
not  mention  her.  She  remedied  the  housing  situation 
by  committing  a  few  crimes,  and  she  now  has  a  suite 
at  the  county  jail.  Address  her  letters  in  care  of  me — 
I’m  the  warden — J.  S.  M. 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 

Mai  Muse  didn’t  have  her  "Bucky”? 

Helen  Maclntire  went  a  full  week  without  a  date? 

Joan  McDermott  remembered  everything  for  one  day? 
Ann  and  "Pete”  didn’t  have  their  slight  arguments? 

B.  Larson  didn’t  have  a  man  to  talk  about? 

Pauline  Stukey  got  the  boy  she’s  after? 

Irene  Swanson  went  a  full  day  without  thinking  of 
Frankie? 

Ann  and  Jeanne  "broke  up”? 

Adeline  and  Lillian  weren’t  ready  with  a  laugh? 

Rose  didn’t  blush  so  easy? 

Angelina  and  M.  Muse  got  separated? 


THE  PERFECT  GIRL 

Personality  like  Ann  Svenson 
Eyes  like  Barbara  Larson 
Complexion  like  Helen  Maclntire 
Lips  like  Irene  Swanson 
Hair  like  Joan  McDermott 
Figure  like  Pauline  Stukey 
Teeth  like  Suzana  Masotta 
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I  B  1  IN  1958 

E.  Anderson  still  hunting  a  blonde. 

B.  Chaulk  is  a  horseback  rider. 

M.  Cochoran  is  happily  married. 

D.  Garden  is  drum  majorette  of  the  Navy  Band. 

P.  DeLuca  is  married  and  loves  it. 

J.  McKinnon  is  author  of  the  famous  book,  "How  To 
Get  Along  With  Women.” 

L.  Ray  is  happy  with  her  latest  heart  throb. 

J.  Nardelli  is  happily  married  to  her  one  and  only. 

C.  Iannacci  is  attending  Yale  College. 

A.  Kiklis  is  Van  Johnson’s  secretary. 

J.  Lucas  is  definitely  married. 

S.  Masota  is  owner  of  a  florist  shop. 

J.  Rosa  is  a  dancing  teacher. 

B.  Larson  is  in  Ziegfield  Follies. 

F.  Reagan  is  editor  of  Modern  Magazine. 

H.  Mclntire  is  happily  married  to  her  former  soldier. 

P.  Stuckey  is  employed  by  the  Woburn  National  Bank. 

I.  Swanson  is  teaching  dramatics. 

J.  McDermott  is  a  Powers’  Model. 

A.  Svenson  is  Dean  of  a  women’s  college. 

E.  Peterson  is  teaching  English. 

R.  Giffune  is  managing  the  W.  P.  A.  for  women. 

A.  Kane  is  a  movie  actress. 

J.  Sweeney  is  happily  married. 

L.  Wetherbee  is  married  to  a  sailor. 

A.  Riel  has  taken  over  Joan  Davis’  tea  room. 

L.  Plunkett  is  married  and  living  in  Chicago. 

M.  Muse  is  happily  married  to  J.  K. 


SB2 

CLASS  FUTURES  OF  IB2: 


Doris  Gerry . First  woman  mayor  of  Woburn 

Ruth  Gill . A  buyer  in  Filene’s 


Ruth  Donahue  .  .  Clothes  designer,  especially  sweaters 
Charlotte  Cossette  .  .  Personal  maid  for  Mrs.  Van  Snoot 

Doreen  Costello  . 

.  .  .  Dancing  teacher  besides  being  married  to  her  "Rob” 


Eloise  Shea . Playing  the  field,  still 

Barbara  Gray . Happily  married  to  R.  T. 


Cynthia  Canada  .  .  Model  on  clothes  for  small  people 

Dorothy  Gralton . 

.Manager  of  First  National  Stores,  instead  of  her  father 

Cynthia  Hern . . 

. Expert  on  the  correct  way  to  fracture  ankles 


Elaine  Adams . Still  deciding  about  P.  D. 

Betty  Casey . Model  for  "Madamoiselle” 

Mary  Donahue . Instructor  on  the  dictaphone  art 


Theresa  Flowers  .  -. . 

. Editor  of  the  gossip  column  on  the  Daily  Times 

Sophie  Zontanas . 

....  Prominent  artist  in  Warner  Bros.,  of  Hollywood 
Jean  Roessler  .  .  First  grade  teacher  in  a  private  school 
June  Farrow  ....  Taken  over  the  Emily  Post  column 
Jean  Reddy .  Hair  stylist 


Betty  Froberg . Prominent  lawyer  in  Woburn 

Cecelia  Bento . 

.  .Private  secretary  for  the  High  School  Superintendent 

Gloria  Fanjoy . Radio  Comedienne 

Shirley  Baird . Married  and  well  settled 

Virginia  Brewer . 

.  .  Model  of  pleated  skirts  for  a  large  concern  in  Boston 

Mary  Lee .  Married  to  a  famous  doctor 

Josephine  Nunley  .  .  A  quiet  girl  in  the  business  world 

Marion  McLeod  .  Diamond  expert  at  Long’s 

Elaine  Coleman . Married  to  Sammy  (?) 

Barbara  Sullivan  . 

. Answering  to  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mahoney 

Mary  Reagan  . Librarian  in  Woburn  Library 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 


Doris  Gerry .  Spoke  up? 

Ruth  Gill . Took  no'  acception  to  statements? 

Ruth  Donahue . Wasn’t  always  so  quiet? 


Charlotte  Cossette  .  .  Ever  got  a  job  as  a  stenographer? 

Doreen  Costello  •. . 

. Didn’t  dance  or  dream  about  a  certain  sailor? 

Eloise  Shea  .  .  Didn’t  talk  about  the  opposite  sex? 


Barbara  Gray  .  Didn’t  sing  to  R.  T.’s  picture? 

Cynthia  Canada . Wasn’t  so  nervous? 

Dorothy  Gralton  .  Didn’t  chew  gum? 

Cynthia  Hern . Didn’t  take  such  a  good  picture? 

Elaine  Adams  .  Wasn’t  arguing  with  P.  D.? 

Betty  Casey  .  Didn’t  look  cute? 

Mary  Donahue  .  Ever  spoke  out  of  turn? 


Theresa  Flowers  ....  Ever  got  all  her  shorthand  notes? 

Sophie  Zontanas . 

. Didn’t  draw  pictures  on  her  bookcovers? 

Jean  Roessler . Didn’t  walk  with  a  swing? 

June  Farrow . 

. Didn’t  know  what  to  do  in  the  English  class? 

Jean  Reddy  . 

.  Ever  stopped  dreaming  about  one  of  our  new  teachers? 


Betty  Froberg .  Didn’t  know  her  shorthand? 

Cecelia  Bento . Didn’t  have  waves  in  her  hair? 

Gloria  Fanjoy  . .  Wasn’t  such  a  wit? 

Shirley  Baird  ....  Did  her  homework  every  night? 

Virginia  Brewer  .  Didn’t  wear  pleated  skirts? 

Mary  Lee  .  .  Didn’t  wear  her  coat  in  class  if  there  was  a 

. little  breeze? 

Josephine  Nunley  .  Knew  how  to  spell? 

Marion  MacLeod  .  Wasn’t  so  quiet? 

Elaine  Coleman . Didn’t  put  up  her  hair? 

Barbara  Sullivan . 

. Turned  her  affections  to  anyone  but  J.  M.? 

Mary  Reagan . Didn’t  know  poems? 
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IB3 

FUTURE  OF  IB3 

June  Gaffne  is  married  to  Samuel  Smyth. 

Edward  Doherty  is  a  salesman  for  the  "WE 
HAVEN’T  GOT  IT  COMPANY.” 

Elizabeth  Harron  is  Betty  Grable’s  stand-in. 

John  Connolly  is  the  Stoneham  Zoo  keeper. 

Joseph  Haley  is  Van  Johnson’s  stand-in. 

Helen  Garrity  is  a  silent  partner  in  a  silent  motion 
•  picture  company. 

May  Romano  is  singing  at  the  famous  night  club, 
"Hot  Dog.” 

Marion  Hatson  is  touring  the  country  as  a  survey 
agent  for  "Red  Heart  Dog  Food.” 

Edward  Tedesco  is  Charles  Atlas’  stand-in. 

Agnes  Gonsalves  is  author  of  "My  Travels  In 
Woburn.” 

Richard  Strong  is  a  professor  at  Harvard. 

Isabel  Patterson  is  a  model  for  the  famous  store, 
Grant’s 

Ruth  Gibson  is  head  nurse  at  the  Choate  Memorial. 

John  Cairns  is  a  pilot  for  the  "You  May  Never  Come 
Back  Company.” 

Samuel  Smyth  is  a  lecturer  on  the  "CARE  FOR  WILD 
ANIMALS.” 


FUTURES  IB3 

Louise  Nett  .  Lawyer 

James  Carney . Mortician 

Edward  Tedesco . Doctor 

June  GafFney .  Dr.  Tedesco’s  nurse 

John  F.  Connolly  .  Principal  of  W.  H.  S. 

Elizabeth  Harron  ....  Principal  Connolly’s  secretary 

Marion  Hatson . 

. Technician  at  Choate  Memorial  Hospital 

Shirley  Griffith  .  Gown  Designer 

Edward  Doherty .  New  York  Comedian 

May  Romano  .  Costume  Designer 

Jean  Coffin . Model 

Dexter  Grammer  .  Local  Banker 

Richard  Strong  .  Policeman 

Isabel  Patterson  .  Columnist  (Advice  to  the  Lovelorn) 

Agnes  Gonsalves .  Hairdresser 

Anthony  Forrester . Mayor  of  Woburn 

Richard  Fucarile .  Prosperous  Businessman 

Isabel  Moore  .  Bookkeeper 

Koula  Lichames  .  Happily  Married 

John  P.  Connolly .  Radio  Announcer 

Ruth  Gibson  .  Commercial  Artist 

Celia  Marchese  .  Nurse 

Samuel  Smyth  .  Mathematician 

Helen  Garrity  .  Test  Pilot 


THE  GEOMETRY  CLASS 

I  walked  into  the  classroom 
Hoping  for  mercy, 

The  inevitable  happened — 
"Joan,”  said  Miss  Percy. 

Please  let  me  explain — 

Last  night,  you  see, 

In  spite  of  the  rain 
I  went  to  a  tea. 

When  I  reached  home 
The  clock  struck  twelve, 

And  into  homework 
I  just  couldn’t  delve. 

Should  I  go  to  the  board, 
And  bluff  my  way  through? 
Or  simply  admit, 

"'No  geometry  did  I  do.” 

I  decided  on  the  former, 

And  walked  ’cross  the  room, 

Took  ruler  in  hand 

And  bravely  faced  my  doom. 

On  the  brink  of  a  "D” 

To  the  floor  I  nearly  fell, 
When  Fate  took  a  hand, 

And  I  was  saved  by  the  bell. 
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NOTES  SEEN  IN  WOBURN  DAILY 
TIMES,  1953 

Louise  Butts  has  revised  the  French  language.  She 
has  eliminated  the  verbs,  grammar,  Bouvet,  in  fact,  the 
whole  language. 

Jane  Carver  is  working  in  the  "Kill  ’Em  or  Kill  ’Em 
Laboratories”  washing  test  tubes. 

John  Clancy  tried  to  patent  his  new  soapless,  water¬ 
less  washing  machine  using  only  nitric  acid.  Somehow 
we  can’t  find  either  Clancy  or  his  washing  machine. 

Dorothy  Coles  has  been  up  in  the  slopes  of  New 
Hampshire  skiing  for  five  years. 

Katherine  O'Donnell  starring  in  her  favorite  role, 
"Now  You  See  Me,  Now  You  Don’t”. 

Sonny  Fisher  has  been  voted  the  boy  most  girls  have 
held  hands  with.  (P.  S.  He’s  a  manicurist  at  "Slug’s 
Beauty  Saloon”). 

Lorraine  Peary  has  been  seen  out  painting  landscapes. 
She’s  going  to  use  paint  pretty  soon. 

James  Henchey  is  holding  a  profitable  radio  position. 
He  squeaks  for  the  Inner  Sanctum  door. 

Mary  T.  Rogers  has  just  published  a  famous  book, 
"The  Glue  Factory  Mystery.”  Once  you  pick  it  up  you 
just  can’t  put  it  down. 

Leo  McGonigle  has  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Award 
for  his  experiments  with  radar.  He  knows  just  where 
"The  Valley  of  Decision”  is  located. 

Paul  Sweeney  has  just  been  named  "Best  Dressed 
Man  of  the  Year.” 


CLASS  NOTES 

Lorraine  Peary — One  of  John  Power’s  models. 

Beatrice  McClay- — Happily  married  to  a  member  of  the 
English  Navy. 

Louise  Butts — Still  studying  in  preparation  for  en¬ 
trance  to  Middlebury. 

Jane  Carver — Confused  now,  more  than  ever,  as  to 
whom  the  lucky  man  will  be. 

Dorothy  Coles— Arguing  with  Henry. 

Katherine  O’Donnell — The  "star”  of  Sargent’s  Basket¬ 
ball  Team. 

Joan  McLaughlin — Trying  her  best  to  attain  honors  at 
Mass.  State. 

Joan  Cooke — Still  trying  to  forget  the  1945  football 
squad. 

Mary  Rogers — Chief  competitor  against  "Kay”  O’Don¬ 
nell  at  Sargent. 

Donald  Fowle — Professor  of  English  at  Harvard. 

Imogene  Rollins — One  of  Miss  Conant’s  successors. 

Lawrence  Fisher — Football  star  of  "The  Cross.” 

James  Henchey — Wondering  what  he  can  do  next  to 
imitate  Lloyd  Nolan. 

Leo  McGonigle — Writing  for  the  "New  York  Times.” 

Paul  Sweeney — Doctor — following  in  his  brother’s  steps. 


EVERY  GIRL  IN  ICS  WISHES  SHE  HAD— 
Brains  like  Joan  McLaughlin 
Personality  like  Dorothy  Coles 
Manners  like  "Bea”  McClay 
Teeth  like  Joan  Cooke 
Hair  like  Lorraine  Peary 


In  class  ICS  the  following  pupils  are  nominated  as: 


The  boy  most  likely  to  succeed . Donald  Fowle 

The  girl  most  likely  to  succeed . Gene  Rollins 

The  quietest  boy .  Leo  McGonigle 

The  quietest  girl  .  Louise  Butts 

The  boy  with  the  most  excuses  . *  John  Clancy 

The  girl  with  the  most  excuses . Jane  Carver 


ICS1 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 
Jimmy  Henchey  didn’t  make  cracks? 

Anne  Marshall  hated  boys? 

Dot  Coles  broke  up  with  Hank? 

Mary  T.  Rogers  forgot  about  basketball? 
Louise  Butts  was  noisy? 

Joan  Cooke  didn’t  have  those  eyes? 

Kay  O’Donnell  stopped  smiling? 

Lorraine  Peary  wore  make-up? 

Larry  Fisher  wasn’t  so  dry? 

John  Clancy  did  his  French? 

Gene  Rollins  didn’t  study? 


PROPHESY 

"Doc”  Sweeney — Eminent  dentist  ,  (specializes  in 
women’s  teeth). 

Jim  Henchey — Stand-in  for  Lloyd  Nolan. 

Joan  Cooke — Author  of  "How  to  Talk  to  Boys.” 

Mary  Rogers — President  of  Sargent  College. 

Larry  Fisher — Still  our  football  hero. 

Pat  Campbell — Actress. 

Joan  McLaughlin — Poetess. 

John  Clancy — Star  of  "The  Great  Profile.” 

Kay  O’Donnell — Toothpaste  add. 

Lorraine  Peary — Happy  Housewife. 

Anne  Marshall — Globe  Trotter. 

Beatrice  McClay — Sings  for  "Chickita  Banana.” 


Paul  Sweeney  plans  to  be  a  dentist  in  future  life. 
Revenge  will  be  sweet  won’t  it,  Paul? 

Gene  Rollins  is  intelligent  enough  to  master  any 
subject,  but  what  are  her  plans  for  future  life? 

Joan  Cooke,  basketball  player,  will  probably  be  a  gym¬ 
nasium  instructor  for  her  profession. 

One  of  the  nicest  personalities  in  ICS1  belongs  to  ever 
popular  Joan  McLaughlin.  Joan,  you  don’t  realize 
how  much  we  appreciate  you. 

The  future  of  Mary  Rogers  is  as  unpredictable  as  the 
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New  England  weather.  She  is  considering  tatooing  as 
a  profession. 

Our  Class  "Boy  of  the  Year,"  John  Clancy,  was  over¬ 
heard  in  the  following  conversation  with  Anne  Marshall. 

Anne:  "John,  what  was  the  first  bus  to  cross  the 
Atlantic?” 

John:  "Columbus.” 

The  most  perfect  lady  of  ICS1  is  doubtlessly  Lorraine 
Peary  while  the  class  hero  and  class  gentleman  is  Law¬ 
rence  Fisher. 

In  our  class  there  is  a  boy  who  is  rather  quiet  and 
shy,  but  we  know  he  is  awake  by  his  witty  remarks,  and 
he  is  hard  working  Leo  McGonigle. 

The  sunshine  of  ICSl  is — Smiling  Dorothy  Coles. 
She  is  forever  smiling.  Keep  it  up,  Dot! 

Another  fine  girl  is  Beatrice  McClay.  Bea  is  tops 
with  everyone. 

WE  WONDER  WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 

J.  Clancy  knew  an  answer. 

J.  Cooke  and  M.  Rogers  stopped  laughing  over  every¬ 
thing. 

D.  Fowle  stopped  "plugging”  all  day  and  night. 

D.  Coles  stopped  arguing  with  "Hank.” 

J.  McLaughlin  didn’t  have  her  pipe  in  school. 

J.  Carver  looked  rested. 

J.  Henchey  didn’t  know  a  joke. 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  ICSl 
PROPHESIES 

Donald  Fowle — President  of  U.  S.  A. 

Joan  McLaughlin — President  of  a  college. 

Gene  Rollins — First  Lady  of  the  Land,  and  confidential 
secretary  to  Donald  Fowle. 

James  Henchey — Congressman. 

John  Clancy — Profitable  pencil  seller. 

Paul  Sweeney — Clancy’s  assistant  pencil  man. 

Leo  McGonigle — Window  washer. 

Joan  Cooke — Ticket  seller  in  the  Globe. 

Mary  Rogers — Joan  Cooke’s  leading  attraction. 

Dorothy  Coles — Congresswoman. 

Beatrice  McClay— A  cook  on  "H.M.S.  Neversail.” 
Louise  Butts — Geometry  teacher. 

Jane  Carver — Woburn’s  popular  date. 

Katherine  O'Donnell — Hostess  at  Randalls. 


CLASS  NOTES  IS2 

This  is  your  Snappy  Gum  reporter  bringing  you  up- 
to-date  on  the  news  about  town,  March  30,  1950. 

Natalie  Kean’s  latest  book,  "Personality  Plus,”  is 
selling  like  hotcakes  with  the  aid  of  her  press  agents, 
Ruth  Keller  and  Dick  Bane.  A  reliable  source  has  it 
that  Dick  not  only  is  helping  Miss  Kean  boost  her 
sales,  but  is  showing  her  all  the  high  spots  of  town. 


While  on  the  subject  of  escorts,  I  want  to  tell  you,  girls, 
that  a  new  escort  bureau  has  opened  up.  Phil  Dolan, 
George  Foster,  and  Bob  Crovo  rent  themselves  out 
nights.  Frank  Sinatra  is  still  having  trouble  in  choos¬ 
ing  between  Tom  Feeney  and  Walter  Rice  for  his 
assistant.  He  insists  that  they  both  have  the  proper 
builds  and  some  promise.  I  feel  that  he  is  making  a 
mistake  in  overlooking  Richard  Brown.  Poor  Joe 
Ejdrygiewicz — since  he  was  chosen  the  second  Van 
Johnson,  he  hasn’t  had  a  moment’s  peace.  Tim  Thorn¬ 
ton  and  Leroy  Taylor  were  seen  yesterday  buying  their 
season’s  tickets  for  the  theatre.  They  explain  this  in¬ 
cident  by  saying  they  are  furthering  their  education. 
Could  be!  Their  old  classmates,  Lois  Ward  and  Pat 
Campbell,  are  also  interested  in  the  theatre.  Jim 
McDermott,  of  the  State  Guard,  has  finally  been  pro¬ 
moted.  He  can  now  handle  the,  sling  shot  with  the 
best  of  them.  Beware,  Joe  Giffune,  or  he  will  catch 
up  to  you  with  your  bow  and  arrow. 

Robert  Dobbins  and  Bill  Gordon  have  now  turned 
their  brilliant  minds  to  the  detective  business,  in  my 
opinion,  the  boys  should  have  picked  an  easier  case  for 
their  first  attempt.  It  seems  they  are  trying  to  crack 
the  case  of  "The  Lost  Week-end.”  Well,  that  is  all  the 
news  for  today,  so  this  is  your  reporter  signing  off. 


1C1 

WE  HAVE  A: 
Sumner  but  no  tunnel. 

Stryke  but  no  men. 

Justice  but  no  court. 

Little  but  no  large. 

Keyes  but  no  lock. 


IGI 

Good  looking  Boy — Robert  Stryke 

Prettiest  Girl — Anna  Ross 

Smartest  Boy — Richard  Justice 

Smartest  Girl — Pat  Keyes 

Best  dressed  Boy — Bernard  McLaughlin 

Best  dressed  Girl — Anna  Mae  Franson 


IGI  IN  1956 

Pat  Keyes — Married  to  R.  G. 

"Bob”  Stryke — Crooner. 

Anna  Ross — Glamour  girl. 

Grace  Tor  rice — Model. 

Anna  Mae  Franson — Orator. 

Joe  McEhliney- — Just  the  same. 

Barbara  Sumner — Still  going  with  R.  F. 
Eleanor  Little — A  nurse. 

Winnie  O’Hearne — Chemist. 

Alice  Lynch — Hostess  at  a  U.  S.  O.  Dance. 
Phyllis  Raymond — Movie  star. 

Jean  Harris — Debutante. 
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"Pat”  Finethy — Owner  of  Gorin’s. 

Lila  Loring — Pianist. 

Esther  Callahan — Designer  of  woman’s  clothes. 
Jean  Whitcher — Teacher  of  English. 

"Katie”  Devaney — Model. 

Marie  Seminatore — Gym  teacher. 

Iris  Andreason — Happy-go-lucky. 

Joan  Watt — Quiz  Kid  (did  I  say  Kid??). 


IG 

IF  I  HAD— 

Hair  like  Kay  Devaney 
Eyes  like  Joan  Watt 
Nose  like  Anna  Ross 
Mouth  like  Marion  Garvey 
Teeth  like  Jean  Harris 
Dimples  like  Pat  Finethy 
Figure  like  Phyllis  Raymond 
Legs  like  Anna  Franson 
Clothes  like  Esther  Callahan 

I  would  be  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  IG1,  but  I  am  not. 


IGI 


SONG  HITS  IG 

"Beautiful  Dreamer” — Patricia  Finethy,  Dot  Harkins 
"Love  Me  a  Little,  Little” — Joan  Watt 
"Good,  Good,  Good” — Marie  Seminatore,  Barbara 
Sumner 

"Hubba  Hubba” — Bernie  McLaughlin,  Robert  Stryke 

"Sweet  and  Lovely” — Anna  Ross 

"Personality” — Joe  McElhiney 

"Waiting  for  the  Train  to  Come  In” — Patty  Keyes 

"Dancing  in  the  Dark” — Alice  Lynch  and  Joe  Mac 

"Sweetheart  of  All  My  Dreams” — Iris  Andreason 

"A  Little  Fond  Affection” — Jean  Whitcher 

"Time  Waits  For  No  One” — Late  for  school 

"It  Had  To  Be  You” — That  got  that  "A” 

"Let  It  Snow” — No  School 
"Oh!  What  It  Seemed  To  Be” — Term  test 
"Doctor,  Lawyer,  Indian  Chief” — Couldn’t  make  her  go 
to  school 

"I  Don’t  Care  Who  Knows  It” — All  "A’s” 

"I  Can’t  Begin  To  Tell  You” — Bring  home  blue  card 

"I  Wish  I  Knew” — If  I’m  going  to  graduate 

"It’s  Been  A  Long,  Long  Time” — Since  I  didn’t  get  a 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  1G1 
We  have  a  Dot  but  no  dash. 

We  have  a  Joe  but  no  G.  I. 

We  have  a  Terry  but  no  pirate. 

We  have  a  Phil  but  no  buster. 

We  have  a  George  but  no  Washington. 
We  have  a  Stryke  but  no  outs. 

We  have  a  Justice  but  no  law. 

We  have  a  Callahan  but  no  Barney. 

We  have  a  Winnie  but  no  Winkle. 

We  have  a  Jean  but  no  Marlowe. 

We  have  a  Pat  but  no  push. 

We  have  a  Lynch  but  no  limb. 

We  have  a  Summer  but  no  winter. 

We  have  a  Keyes  but  no  door. 

We  have  a  Little  but  no  big. 

We  have  a  Watt  but  no  bulb. 

We  have  a  Louise  but  no  Albritton. 

We  have  a  Marion  but  no  Hutton. 

We  have  an  Iris  but  no  flower. 


GIRLS  IG 

Best  dressed  girl — Esther  Callahan 
Best  looking  girl — Anna  Ross 
Most  popular  girl — Eleanor  Little 
Smallest — Pat  Keyes 
Smartest — Anna  Mae  Franson 

BOYS 

Best  dressed  boy — Bernie  McLaughlin 
Best  locking  boy — Bob  Stryke 
Most  popular  boy — Joe  McElhiney 
Tallest — John  Forbes 
Smartest — George  Trearchis 
Best  shoulders — Dick  Justice 


1.30 


IG 

We  have  an  Eleanor  but  no  Roosevelt. 
We  have  an  Iris  but  no  Rose. 

We  have  a  Stryke  but  no  out. 

We  have  a  Summer  but  no  tunnel. 
We  have  a  Justice  but  no  court. 
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JUNIOR  NOTES 

J  is  for  the  Jabber  we  excel  in, 

U  is  for  the  Uproar  we  make, 

N  is  for  our  Natural  intelligence, 

I  is  for  the  Icy  stares  we  take, 

0  is  for  our  Optomistic  Outlook, 

R  is  for  the  Rules  we  must  not  break, 
Put  them  all  together  they  spell  JUNIOR 
Aren’t  you  glad  you’re  one? 


Song — "It  was  just  a  Senior  Dance,  but  it  never  came.” 


MODEL  BOY 


Looks  like  . 

Dress  like . 

Teeth  like . 

Hair  like . 

Personality  like  .  . 

.  Bernie  McLaughlin 

. Bernie  McLaughlin 

Looks  like  . 

Dress  like . 

Teeth  like  . 

Hair  like  . 

Personality  like 

MODEL  GIRL 

.  Anna  Ross 

IIS 

Is  Richard  Vigneault  going  to  become  a  Winchester- 
ite  or  doesn’t  he  think  Woburn  is  well  supplied? 

Did  Richard  Miliano  really  sprain  his  finger  or  does 
he  just  want  to  get  out  of  doing  his  homework? 

Donald  Cullivan  is  becoming  a  real  French  student. 

Why  does  "Gazer”  McKee  look  down  on  everyone? 

Does  "Ed”  Sullivan  curl  his  hair  at  home  or  in  the 
beauty  parlor  where  he  works? 


lie  SI 

Has— 

lots  of  misses  but  not  many  hits. 

a  Clark  but  no  Candy  Bar. 

a  Doubleday  but  no  Singleday. 

a  Clinton  but  no  Street. 

an  Odom  but  no  Payim. 

a  McHugh  but  no  Oil. 

a  Craft  but  no  Cheese. 

a  Davis  but  no  Bette. 

a  Brennan  but  no  Coach. 

a  Chase  but  no  Steeple. 

a  Masse  but  no  Raymond. 

a  Lyons  but  no  Tigers. 

a  Marshall  but  no  Sheriff. 

a  Bradley  but  no  General. 

a  Barbara  but  no  Stanwyck. 

a  Menchin  that  I  must  mention. 

an  O’Doherty  but  what  can  I  make  out  of  that? 


When  is  D.  B.  going  to  grow  up  and  give  us  taller 
girls  a  chance? 

I  wonder  why  three-fourths  of  the  girls  in  IIC  SI  are 
working  in  Winchester? 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  IIC  SI 

WE  WONDER  WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

J.  Spillsbury  didn’t  do  her  homework? 

C.  Finley  didn’t  know  all  the  answers? 

J.  Marshall  did  all  her  homework? 

M.  Dever  didn’t  do  her  homework  in  geometry  and 
algebra? 

J.  Faucher  passed  in  algebra? 


IDEAL  GIRL 
Figure  like  Ruth  Clark. 

Hair  like  Margaret  McCafferty. 

Brains  like  Joan  Spillsbury. 

Personality  like  Mary  Lou  O'Doherty. 
Clothes  like  Jeanne  Faucher. 


CLASS  PERSONALITIES 

Smartest . . Joan  Spillsbury 

Prettiest . Ruth  Clark 

Wittiest . Charlotte  Finley 

Quietest  .  Margaret  Dever 

Cutest . Dorothy  MacFarlane 

Shortest . Noreen  Lowry 

Tallest  .  Richard  Chase 


There  is  a  boy  in  IIC  SI 
Who  all  the  girls  adore. 

He’s  got  the  women  at  his  feet; 

Oh!  Must  I  tell  you  more? 

His  build  is  that  of.  Superman’s 
And  Hercules  thrown  in,  too, 

His  hair  is  similar  to  Solomon’s 
Which  grew  and  grew  and  grew. 

His  nose  is  like  a  Roman’s, 

Cut  stately,  and  his  teeth 

Are  just  like  pearls  from  out-a-clam, 

On  his  head  should  be  a  wreath. 

Yes,  he’s  our  classroom  idol, 

Our  Frankie  and  our  Van 
Because  he’s  shown  to  all  of  us 
What  to  expect  in  a  man. 
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CLASS  NOTES  OF  1 1C  S2 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 

« 

Ruthie  Clark  wasn’t  so  very  cute? 

Charlotte  Finley  didn’t  always  have  the  right  answer? 
Millie  Bradley  and  Ann  Marie  Doherty  didn’t  have  each 
other? 

Donald  Brock  hadn’t  "dropped”  French? 

Barbara  Davis  forgot  to  smile? 

Ruth  Odom’s  service  "friends”  all  came  home  at  once? 
Jeanne  Faucher  grew — or  does  she? 


WHY  IS  IT  THAT— 

Nancy  McHugh  insists  on  looking  at  the  ceiling  when¬ 
ever  reciting  in  English,  who  could  she  possibly 
see  up  there  (that  we  can’t)? 

Barbara  Davis  is  always  "all  smiles”  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ings?  Could  it  be  those  trips  to  Lynn? 

Ruthie  Clark’s  telephone  is  always  "busy”  when  we 
want  the  algebra  assignment?  Never  mind,  Ruth¬ 
ie — we’re  not  "so  dumb.” 


What  girl  in  IICS  has  given  her  heart  to  the  United 
States  Marines?  Can  it  be  that  the  Marines  have  made 
another  landing  and  have  the  situation  well  in  hand? 

Why  is  it  that  at  every  dance  Patty  Craft  and  Donald 
Brock  always  seem  to  get  at  least  one  dance  together? 
Maybe  this  is  getting  serious,  huh! 

Have  you  noticed  lately  that  Marion  Beattie’s  face  is 
always  beaming?  I  hear  she  has  a  steady  in  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Good  luck,  Marion;  it  isn’t  every  girl  that  can 
get  a  boy  as  fine  as  he  is. 

Why  is  Thomas  Brennon  such  a  good  friend  of  the 
patrons  of  the  Winchester  First  National  Store?  Maybe 
it  is  because  he  distributes  butter  on  Saturday  evenings. 

I  wonder  why  Jeanne  Faucher  acts  like  the  perfect 
teen-age  "bobby-soxer.”  Could  it  be  that  she  thinks 
this  attracts  the  boys?  Try  again,  Jeanne. 

I  notice  David  Beattie  is  pretty  chummy  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  "jolie  fille”  lately.  I  guess  that  last  Van  John¬ 
son  picture  he  saw  must  have  done  something  for  him. 


CLASS  FUTURE,  1955— IIS2 

Frank  Davis — Einstein  II 

Donald  Cullivan — Your  guess  is  as  good  as  ours. 
Carroll  Dolan — Star  quarterback  at  "Mrs.  Pickle’s  kin¬ 
dergarten.” 

Raymond  Slack — Still  in  high  school. 

A.  Figucia — We  can’t  predict,  he’s  too  quiet. 

George  Zimbel — Photographer  for  Esquire. 

Hugh  McKee— Teaching  algebra  at  Harvard. 

R.  Vigneault — Residing  with  his  in-laws  in  Winchester. 
Jackie  McCauley — Studying  to  be  an  optician. 

Harry  Murphy — Who  knows,  anything  could  happen 
in  his  case. 


Eugene  Murphy — Sole  owner  of  a  thriving  piggery. 

Ed  O’Connor — Playing  basketball  for  Holy  Cross. 
Donald  White — Pool  shark  and  owner  of  his  own 
"billiard”  hall. 

H.  Doherty— Manager  of  A.  &  P. 

Ted  Sullivan — Married  to  J.  C. 

Dick  Doherty — Owns  a  controlling  interest  in  First 
National  Stores. 

R.  Miliano — Publicity  agent  for  "Peaches.”’ 

J.  O’Donahue — President  of  a  popular  club. 

Tom  Lyons — Betty  F. — need  we  say  more? 


THE  PERFECT  GIRL  OF  IICS 


Figure . Jean  Faucher 

Brains  .  .  .' . Millie  Bradley 

Smile  and  eyes . Margaret  Dever 

Personality . Ann  Marie  Doherty 

Grace  .  Ruth  Clark 

Wit .  Mary  Louise  O’Doherty 

Hair . Mary  Kenney 

Eyes . Jean  Menchin 


PROPHECIES 

Donald  Brock — Model  for  Arrow  shirts. 

Thomas  Brennan — "Don’t  let  this  happen  to  you.” 

Mary  Lou  O’Doherty— Outfielder  for  the  Dodgers. 

Richard  Chase — Physics  and  chemistry  teacher  at  Girls’ 
Latin  School. 

Charlotte  Finley — Developing  a  new  grow  fast  flower 
spray. 

Jean  Marshall — Still  chasing — what  do  you  think? 

Ruth  Clark — New  star  of  hit  by  Barbara  Davis  called 
"Bloom  Girl.” 

Dorothy  Doubleday — Illustrating  "superduperman.” 

Mildred  Bradley — Co-author  of  a  third  book  on  "Alge¬ 
bra  in  '12’  easy  lessons.” 

May  Kenney — Star  performer  of  Boston  Symphony,  of 
organ  grinders. 

Fred  Masse — Author  of  new  poetry  book,  "Oh  My 
Love!” 

Jean  Menchin — Teacher  at  M.  I.  T. 

May  Lyons — Best  chorus  girl  of  1951. 


FAMOUS  FOLLIES 

"The  Robe” — what  you  wish  you  had  to  do  a  test  be¬ 
hind. 

"One  World” — which  is  too  big  for  you  and  algebra 
both. 

"Lost  Week-end” — now  where  did  that  homework  pa¬ 
per  go? 

"Forever  Amber” — our  greatest  dream. 

"Hubba,  hubba,  hubba”— that  "A”  in  physics. 
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lie  SI 

Couldn’t  Patty  Craft  really  go  without  eating  every 
Home  Room  period? 

I  wonder  when  Ann  Marie  Doherty  ever  got  that 
laugh  of  hers. 

What  would  happen  if  Milly  Bradley  didn’t  know 
all  the  answers? 

There  must  be  something  behind  the  situation  with 
Nancy  McCue,  otherwise  when  did  she  ever  get  the 
name — reader? 

I  wonder  why  Jeanne  Faucher  never  laughs  at  the 
things  the  boy  in  front  of  her  in  French  sees  funny. 

Mary  Lyons,  the  one  and  only  winner  of  the  Junior 
Class  Spelling  Bee. 

Wonder  why  Ruthie  Clark  is  so  happy  these  days. 
Why,  of  course!  Her  Marine  is  home. 

Did  you  know  that  Mim  Beattie  just  celebrated  a 
certain  anniversary?  Tell  us  more  about  it,  Mim. 

Are  those  dimples  or  holes  from  undernourishment 
that  Jean  Menchin  has?  Only  kidding  you,  Jeannie; 
wish  I  had  them. 

Wouldn’t  we  all  like  to  have  the  brains  of  Charlotte 
Finley.? 

When  does  Dick  Chase  ever  find  all  those  questions 
to  ask  in  the  English  class? 

Doesn’t  Joan  Spillsbury  ever  get  any  marks  below  an 
A? 

David  Beattie,  don’t  you  think  you’re  slightly  on 
the  heavy  side  to  be  riding  in  an  Austin  car?  ?  ? 


lie  SI  IN  TEN  YEARS: 

Richard  Chase  running  for  President. 

Fred  Masse  is  working  toward  the  head  of  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra,  though  he  is  the  pianist  now. 

Thomas  Brennan  owns  a  chain  of  A&P’s  and  is  do¬ 
ing  very  well. 

David  Beattie  now  has  taken  over  his  father’s  busi¬ 
ness  (R.  S.  B.  T.). 

Mary  Lyons  has  moved  out  to  California  where  she 
has  a  four-year  contract  with  M.  G.  M. 

Jeanne  Faucher  and  Dot  Doubleday  have  opened  an 
art  gallery  of  their  own  paintings. 

Joan  Spillsbury  was  sent  to  Mars  on  a  beam  of  radar 
as  a  missionary. 

Margaret  Dever  is  travelling  all  over  the  country 
giving  lectures. 

Mary  Lou  O’Doherty  is  finally  married  to  her  "Har¬ 
ry”  after  many  quarrels. 

Barbara  Boute  and  Mary  Kenney  are  giving  piano 
concert  tours  specializing  in  Chopin’s  music. 

Mildred  Bradley  runs  a  fashion  show  and  Ann  Marie 
Doherty  assists  her. 

Little  Nancy  McHugh  is  on  the  stage  in  a  chorus. 
( Bubbles. ) 

Margaret  McCafferty  and  Paula  Clinton  have  a  lonely 
hearts  column. 


Mary  McLellan  and  Mary  Melaragni  are  telephone 
operators  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  of  course. 

Miriam  Beattie  lives  on  a  farm  in  Wilmington  which 
has  become  a  city  now. 

Ruth  Odom  is  happily  married  to  Ken  Towse. 

Barbara  Davis  runs  a  boarding  house  for  girls  and 
has  a  hard  time  keeping  up  with  them,  forgetting  her 
own  youth,  I  guess. 

Jean  Menchin  and  Jean  Marshall  are  happily  married. 

Charlotte  Finley  is  teaching  algebra  and  trig  in  B.  U. 

Ruthie  Clark  is  married  to  her  Marine  and  is  living 
in  a  rose-covered  cottage. 

Dotty  MacFarlane  is  a  very  well  known  society  leader 
who  "pours”  at  all  the  teas. 


lie  SONG  HITS 

As  Long  As  I  Live” — E’s  in  algebra. 

I  Can’t  Begin  to  Tell  You” — Latin. 

Personality” — In  French. 

Feeling  in  the  Moonlight” — Losing  sleep  over  mid¬ 
terms. 

Onesie  Twosie” — Extra  sessions. 

Counting  the  Days” — Until  vacation. 

Let  It  Snow” — Until  "no  school”  bell  rings. 

Hubba,  Hubba,  Hubba” — New  teachers. 

Slowly” — Going  to  the  office. 

It’s  Been  a  Long,  Long  Time” — A’s. 

Aren’t  You  Glad  You’re  You?” — Graduating  clar' 
Symphony” — Dismissing  bell. 

I  Never  Knew” — Definition  of  geometry. 

Spellbound” — Doing  mid-terms. 


SOCIETY  NEWS 

WOBURN  I960 

A  reunion  of  IIC  S  was  held  aO  the  home  of  Mary 
Kenney.  Among  those  present  were: 

Fred  Masse,  the  famous  concert  pianist,  who  played  a 
piano  duet  with  Jean  Menchin. 

Margaret  Dever,  one  of  the  world’s  outstanding  poets. 

Joan  Spillsbury,  an  algebra  teacher,  who  is  very  in¬ 
terested  in  art. 

Richard  Chase,  a  professor  of  French. 

Jeanne  Faucher,  a  well-known  dress  designer,  dis¬ 
easing  fashions  with  Dorothy  Dou-bleday,  an  outstand¬ 
ing  artist. 

Ruthie  Odom,  a  glamorous  actress. 

Paula  Clinton,  club  woman  and  reformer. 

Donald  Brock,  outstanding  educator. 

Barbara  Buote,  book  reviewer  for  many  magazines. 

Mary  Lyons,  Dean  of  "Lyons’  Academy  for  Girls.” 

Nancy  McHugh,  the  movie  star. 

Miriam  Beattie,  editor  of  gossip  column. 

Ann  Marie  Doherty,  head  of  an  exclusive  kinder¬ 
garten  in  Blue  Hills. 

Mildred  Bradley,  buyer  for  "Peck  &  Peck.” 

Charlotte  Finley — authority  on  the  proper  way  to 
conduct  women’s  club  activities. 
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lie  SI 

Has  a  Davis  but  no  Bette. 

Has  a  Spillsbury  but  no  Flour. 
Has  a  Clark  but  no  General. 
Has  a  Craft  but  no  Cheese. 

Has  a  Bradley  but  no  Omah. 
Has  a  Bradley  but  no  Omar. 

Has  a  Lyon  but  no  Leo. 

Has  a  Doubleday  but  no  Single. 


PERFECT  GIRL 

PERFECT  GIRL 
Figure  like — Mary  Waldron 
Hair  like — Patty  Craft 
Face  like — Mary  McLellan 
Brains  like — Charlotte  Finley 
Eyes  like — Ruthie  Clark 


IIC’s  HUBBA,  HUBBA  QUEEN 

Hair  like — Nancy  McHugh 
Eyes  like — Ann  Marie  Doherty 
Nose  like — Ruth  Odom 
Smile  like — Dorothy  MacFarlane 
Figure  like — Ruth  Clark 
Legs  like — Mildred  Bradley 
Walk  like — Miriam  Beattie 
Personality  like — Mary  Waldron 
Complexion  like — Patricia  Craft 
Clothes  like — Mary  Lyons 
Dimples  like — Paula  Clinton 


lie  si 

P.  Craft — Just  finished  her  latest  book  on  "How  to 
Master  French  in  Six  Easy  Lessons.” 

R.  Odom — Author  of  the  book  all  girls  would  love  to 
have,  "The  Way  to  a  Man’s  Heart.” 

R.  Clark — Inventor  of  the  lipstick  that  doesr’t  come  off. 
M.  Bradley — Author  of  the  book,  "How  to  Make  Your 
Brain  Work.” 

A.  Doherty — Just  discovered  she  was  the  256,707th 

richest  person  in  the  world — she  owns  half  in¬ 
terest  in  the  X.  Y.  Z.’s  Bubble  Gum  Co. 

J.  Faucher — Just  wrote  a  book  on  "How  to  Grow  Tall.” 
M.  Waldron — Inventor  of  the  electric  dish  washing  ma¬ 
chine  and  broken  dishes. 

M.  Beattie — The  author  of  "How  to  Ride  a  Horse 

Backwards.” 

B.  Davis — The  author  of  "How  to  Preserve  False  Teeth.” 
Donald  Brock — Just  started  an  aeroplane  line  from 

North  Woburn  to  Woburn,  fifty  cents  per  person. 

N.  McHugh — Just  discovered  how  to  make  a  cake  with 

gun  powder. 

M.  McCafferty — Just  invented  the  tonic  that  can  wash 
floors  and  wash  your  hair. 


P.  Clinton — Just  finished  her  book  on  "How  to  Say 
'Yes’  When  You  Mean  'No’.” 

M.  Dever — Just  finished  her  course  on  "How  to  Cut 
Hair.” 

M.  Lyons — Wrote  the  book  on  "How  to  Keep  Your 
Hair  from  Turning  Gray.” 

D.  Doubleday — An  assistant  to  Master  Drake,  artist  for 
Esquire. 

D.  Chase — Just  finished  the  book  "You  Must  Exercise 
If  You  Want  to  Live  to  be  a  Hundred.” 

B.  Boute — Invested  her  life  savings  in  the  Vitamin 

Company. 

J.  Spillsbury — Author  of  the  book  "How  to  Speak  in 
Public.” 

C.  Finely — Wrote  the  book,  "How  to  Blow  Bubbles 

With  Soap  and  Water.” 

J.  Menchin — Just  started  in  business  with  a  women’s 
hat  store. 

J.  Marshall— Invented  a  new  machine  to  fly  to  school 
so  you  won’t  be  late. 


THE  PERFECT  GIRL  OF  IIC  SI  WOULD  HAVE: 

Ruthie  Odom’s  shining  locks. 

Ann  Marie  Doherty’s  twinkling  eyes. 

Dotty  MacFarlane’s  delicious  smile. 

Ruthie  Clark’s  graceful  figure. 

Mildred  Bradley’s  smooth  legs. 

Mary  Waldren’s  lovely  hands. 

Jeanne  Faucher’s  adorable  clothes. 

Patty  Craft’s  sharp  eyes. 

Charlotte  Finley’s  astounding  brain. 

Dotty  Doubleday’s  winning  personality. 


THE  PERFECT  BOY  OF  IIC  SI  WOULD  HAVE: 

David  Beattie’s  wavy  hair. 

Tommy  Brennan’s  cute  smile. 

Donald  Brock's  dynamic  personality. 

Dickie  Chase’s  wonderful  build.  . 

Fred  Masses  sound  brain. 


What  would  happen  if  Harris  Zeigler  ever  took 
home  his  school  books? 

What  would  Jimmy  Menelly  do  if  Louise  Martin 
ever  gave  him  a  date? 

We  would  all  like  to  know  why  Bob  Schenck  is  al¬ 
ways  calling  up  Woburn  1 965 -J. 

What  would  happen  if  Anthony  Sgrulloni  ever  looked 
at  a  girl? 

Ever  since  the  Southern  Belle  sailed  into  Room  51 
Patsy  Tortolano  has  been  floating  around  in  a  drre. 

Some  people  think  that  Mae  West  has  a  wiggle  but 
they  haven’t  seen  anything  until  they  see  Jimmy  Leanos 
trotting  down  the  basketball  court. 

What  would  happen  if  Billy  Weafer  ever  said  No 
to  a  teacher? 
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WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 

Edward  Wells  didn’t  ask  to  go  to  the  basement? 
Joanne  Little  took  her  mind  off  boys? 

G.  Simmons’  wave  was  spoiled? 

D.  Kimball  didn’t  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  teacher? 

C.  O’Donnell  did  his  bookkeeping  alone? 

O.  Lovegren  didn’t  do  his  homework? 

W.  LeBlanc  came  to  school? 

M.  Nicholson  did  her  history? 

J.  Mahoney  didn’t  have  any  money? 

J.  Dean  talked  in  class? 

Ruthy  Krysler  didn’t  have  Joe? 

W.  Miller  skipped  school? 

P.  Tortalano  didn’t  talk  to  girls? 

D.  Mathews  came  to  school? 

J.  Deteso  didn’t  go  down  to  the  shop? 


SOPHOMORE  SONGS 

"Waiting  for  the  Train  to  Come  In” — 40  minutes  late. 

"I  Dream  of  You” — Summer  vacation. 

''On  the  Atcheson,  Topeka  and  the  Santa  Fe” — Where 
you  would  like  to  be  during  exams. 

''Let  It  Snow,  Let  It  Snow,  etc.” — No  school. 

"I’m  Always  Chasing  Rainbows” — Trying  to  get  all 
"A’s.” 

"It’s  Been  a  Long,  Long  Time” — Spent  in  school. 
"Love  Letters” — Report  cards. 

"O,  What  a  Beautiful  Morning” — First  day  of  vacation. 
"Symphony” — What  Mom  says  about  your  report  card. 


Compliments  of 


JOHN  L.  FOWLE  CO 

I 

WOBURN,  MASS. 


Good  and  Good  for  You 

TURNER  CENTER 

( 


See  Cream 


Compliments  of 

Case's 

Pharmacy 

901  Main  Street 

NORTH  WOBURN 


WOBURN 

DAILY  TIMES,  Inc, 

Established  1901 
A  Newsboy  on  Every  Street 
A  Daily  Times  in  Every  Elome 
PRINTING 

JAMES  D.  Haggerty,  Editor  and  Publisher 


LOOKING  AHEAD  ?  ?  ? 

American  Employment 
Exchange 

127  Federal  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Lib.  2970 

Many  excellent  positions  available  for  beginner 
Secretaries,  Typists,  Bookkeepers,  and  Clerks 


E.  G.  Barker 
Lumber  Co. 

Incorporated 


Materials 

Telephones:  0057  -  0058 
Prospect  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


CENTRAL 

HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

43  7  Main  Street  Tel.  0032 

Woburn,  Mass. 

Modene  Products 
Paints  and  Varnishes 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers 
Garden  Tools 

Quality  Right — Prices  Right — Service  Right 


S.  B.  GODDARD  S 
SON  CO. 

15  Pleasant  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

Insurance  of  All  Kinds 


r 

i 

!  Wynne's 

|  Department 

John  J.  Riley  j 

|  Store 

Co.  | 

j  314  Main  Street 

i 

i 

1  WOBURN,  MASS. 

"Tanners”  j 

Phone  Woburn  0270 

! 

i 

! 

i 

i 

i 

! 

f 

j 

1  Jack's  Diner 

|  901-C  Main  St. 

Esther's  | 

Beauty  Salon  j 

|  WOBURN 

All  Branches  of  j 

j  We  Specialize  in  Steak 
|  and  Pork  Chop  Dinners 

Beauty  Culture  | 

400-A  Main  Street 

1  Orders  to  Take  Out 

i 

WOBURN 

Over  Army  and  Navy  Store 

Open  6:00-8:00  Week  Days 

i 

Phone  Woburn  0160 

. 

Phone  Woburn  082 1-M 

\ 

i 

.  .  1 
Original  Creations  | 

Long  Experience  j 

f 

2 

Quality  Work  j 

j 

1 

MOORE  ft  PARKER 


Promoting  Thrift  and 
Home  Ownership 
for  over  half  a 
century 

WOBURN 

COOPERATIVE 

BANK 


Wholesalers  and 
Stationers 

375  Main  Street 


Compliments  of 

DR.  E.  A.  JONES 
DENTAL  OFFICE 

404  Main  Street 


Compliments  of 

ZIMBEL’S 

DEPT.  STORE 

329  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 
Tel.  Woburn  1072-W 


Compliments  of 

L.  J.  MURPHY 

Your  Druggist 

379  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 
Phone  Woburn  1492 


T.  J.  MARTIN  CO., 
INC. 


Coal 


N.  E.  Coke 


Fuel  Oils 


Telephones 

Office,  Wob.  0070;  Yard,  Wob.  1280 
321  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 


LUCIE’S 

BEAUTY  SHOPPE 

Specializing  in  All  Branches 
of  Beauty  Culture 

Lucie  M.  Scannell,  Prop. 

323  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tanners  Bank  Bldg. 

Tel.  Woburn  1722 


KENNEY  &  HARTNETT 

Groceries  and  Provisions 
Frosted  Foods 

901 -A  Main  Street  Tel.  WOBurn  0860 

North  Woburn 

Woburns’  Only  Self-Service  Store 


Compliments  of 


A  FRIEND 


<>«»<  !-«■»('■«  I)« 


Compliments 
of  a 

FRIEND 


! 


Tabbut's  Dairy, 
Inc. 

DAIRY  MILK 

From  Our  Own 
Accredited  Herd 

PRODUCED  IN 
WOBURN 

Call  Woburn  0528 

T.  E.  Walsh,  Jr.,  Prop. 


|  Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

19  PLEASANT  STREET 

j  THE  BANK  WAS  INCORPORATED  IN  1854 

I 

!  PROMPT  SERVICE  ON  MORTGAGE  LOANS 


j  Assets  Over  $12,000,000 


\ 

I 
i 

I  Jaquith  &  Co. 

i 
\ 
i 

\  Hay  and  Grain 

\  Flour,  Sugar,  Salt 

j  Lime  and  Cement 

I 
i 
i 

\  Tel.  0018 

\ 

i  No.  305  Main  Street 


i 

|  COMPLETE  BANKING 
i  SERVICE 

I  WOBURN 

I  .NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  M  ASS  . 


Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Roessler  &  Sons, 
Inc. 

Granite  and  Marble 
Memorials 


Main  Showroom  and  Works 

117  SALEM  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

WOBurn  1184 


Compliments 

t 

I 

i 

i 

! 

i 

of 

1 

i 

i 

WOBURN  AUTO 

I 

&  SUPPLY  CO. 

ARROW  | 

More  Than  Just  an 

Auto  Store 

SYSTEM  | 

i 

489  MAIN  STREET 

i 

i 

Tel.  1270 

! 

! 

f 

i 

\ 

SIMEONE’S 

DELICATESSEN 

Central  Square 

\ 

\ 

Simon's  Automotive  and  j 

Radio  Co.  j 

320  Main  Street  j 

WOBURN.  MASS.  j 

Tel.  WOB.  035 8- W  | 

Across  from  Tanners  National  Bank  j 

i 

i 

671  MAIN  STREET 

HARRY'S  SHOE 
STORE 

Hi-Grade  Men’s,  Boys’,  Girls’  Shoes 
Fine,  Invisible  Shoe  Repairing 

Pleasing  you  means  my  success. 

480  Main  St.  Woburn 

Tel.  2165 

JOHN  T.  ERWIN  j 

GROCERIES  ! 

675  MAIN  STREET 
CENTRAL  SQUARE 

Tel.  Wob.  0450 

Plenty  of  Parking  Space  j 

[ 

•  |  -  a . . L, i  ,  1, 

UrT7 


WE  WAVE 
IDEAS 

Radio 

Appliances 

Gifts 

Expert  Radio 
Service 


Whether  you  are  stuck  for  a  bright 
idea  for  gifts  or  you  have  to  make  a 
choice  of  a  radio  for  yourself,  the 
logical  place  for  the  correct  suggestion 
is  CENTAL  RADIO. 

We  have  experience  in  pleasing  our 
friends,  so  drop  in  with  your  gift 
problems  or  radio  troubles  today. 
Amplifier  for  rent  for  all  occasions. 


RADIOS  •  GIFTS  •  APPLIANCES 


536  MAIN  ST.  ^  WOB.I248 


Compliments  of 

WOBURN 
HARDWARE  & 
PLUMBING 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Heating,  Paints 
and 

Electrical 

Supplies 

502-508  MAIN  STREET 


CANDY  LAND 
TEA  ROOM 

The  Home  of  Sweets 

Candies  Sodas 

Ice  Cream 

Luncheonette 


When  you’ve  done  your  round  of 
shopping, 

Here’s  a  dainty  place  for  stopping. 


43  8B  MAIN  STREET 

Opp.  Newberry’s 


(!■«»-(  < 


TWO  LITTLE 
TAILORS 

J.  Principato,  Prop. 
Cleaners  and  Dyers 

LADIES’  AND  GENTS’ 
CUSTOM  MADE  CLOTHES 

468^  MAIN  STREET 
Opp.  Strand  Theatre 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

Phone  Woburn  2060 


DEAN’S  LUNCH 

Home  Cooked  Meals 

Montvale  Avenue 


BELL  SHOPS 

STORES  IN  ALL 
PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


I 

Walter  H.  Wilcox,  Inc.  ! 

i 

INSURANCE  | 

Offices:  Woburn,  Stoneham,  Boston,  j 
Massachusetts  j 

We  Want  Your  Friendship 
We  Should  Like  to  Have  Your  Insurance 


FRIENDS 


If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and  nobody 
helped  us  along. 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himself,  and 
good  things  all  went  to  the  strong. 

If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you,  and  nobody 
thought  about  me. 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life,  what 
a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 

Life  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we  have 
made  and  the  things  which  in  common  we 
share ; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves,  but 
because  of  the  people  who  care ; 

It’s  giving  and  doing  for  somebody  else — on  that 
all  life’s  splendor  depends ; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  it’s  all  added  up, 
is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 


DeROSA’S 
SHELL  STATION 

529  Main  Street 
Woburn  2154 


MEN’S 

and 

^  LADIES’ 

>\  jfQSimal 

CLOTHES 

to  RENT 

READ  &  WHITE 

111  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Con. 


¥ 

j 

1 

j 

( 

Compliments  of 

| 

Compliments  of 

i 

!  ELBEE 

jb 

! 

CANNON  | 

i 

APPAREL  SHOP 

i 

i 

NEELON  ! 

i 

f 

i 

t 

i 

i 

I  PLEASANT  FOOD 

! 

\ 

\ 

SMITH  ART  STORE  \ 

i  SHOPPE 

i 

PICTURE  FRAMING 

j  117  Pleasant  Street 

Greeting  Cards  for  All  Occasions  { 

i 

i  Ice  Cream,  T onic,  Groceries 

and  Delicatessen 

( 

\ 

j 

! 

357  Main  Street  j 

WOBURN  j 

Tel.  1135-W  j 

| 

I  Purtle's  Pharmacy 

j 

JEROME’S  | 

! 

673  Main  Street 

V 

Central  Square 

Restaurant  and 

Soda  Fountain 

\ 

HOME  COOKED  FOOD  i 

f  WOBURN 

\ 

Eat  at  Jerome’s  and  Feel  at  Home 

i 

\  Tel.  Wob.  1850 

i 

i 

470  Main  Street  j 

Opposite  Strand  Theatre  j 

i 

i 

|  Compliments  of 

I 

WARNER  BROS. 

j  STRAND  THEATRE 

Woburn,  Mass. 

DR.  SIDNEY  D.  ADAMS 

I 

OPTOMETRIST  ! 

1  Matinees  at  2  P.  M. 

Evenings  Continuous  from  6:30  P.  M. 

i 

i 

Continuous  SAT.,  SUN.,  and  HOLIDAYS 

We  Shoiv  the  Best  in  Pictures 
at  an  Early  Date 

|  Patronize  Your  Home  Town  Theatre 

EXAMINATION  BY  APPOINTMENT 

323  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass.  g 

Tel.  WOB.  0274  Res.  Tel.  WOB.  2335-W 

|  Neipris 

-  i 

j  Clothing 

S  Company 

Compliments  of  j 

1 

[  We  Specialize  in 

Gorin  s 

I 

Department  j 

Store  j 

1 

i 

! 

i 

i 

j 

i 

|  Students’  Clothing 

|  Tuxedoes  Rented  $1.50 

\  474  Main  Street 

j  Opp.  Strand  Theatre 

WOBURN 

Telephone  0688 

i 

i 

1  Fireside 

|  Gift 

j  Shoppe 

i 

Buel  Machine  j 
Co.  | 

438-d  Main  Street 

j  WOBURN,  MASS. 

1 1  Federal  Street  | 

Tel.  1844 

ESTELLA  BOERUM 

Woburn,  Mass.  j 

I 

{  The  Largest  Variety  of 

GREETING  CARDS  and  GIFTS 

| 

(  in  New  England 

I 

1 

_  ^  _  __  * 

¥ 

( 

|  AMERICAN  HAIR- WAYS! 

Visit  Our  Jewelry  Department 

|  CHARM 

!  BEAUTY  SALON 

j  349  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 
{  Tel.  WOB.  1747 

i 

i  _ 


Compliments  of 

i 

!  A  FRIEND 

; 

f 


i 

!  O'Brien's 

i 

|  Pharmacy 

I  W.  H.  O’Brien,  Reg.  Pharm. 

|  Cor.  Main  and  Campbell  Streets 
WOBURN,  MASS, 
i  Telephone  0350 


f 

i 

I 

! 

I 

* 


Holland  Bros. 
Bus  Lines, 
Inc. 

Woburn,  Mass. 


“Once  Tried — Always  Satisfied’’  jj 

i 

Woburn  | 

Radio  and  i 

Music  j 

RADIO  SALES  AND  SERVICE- 
HOME  and  AUTO 

Sheet  Music — Phonographs — 
Records 

466  Main  Street 
WOBURN 


The 

BOSTON  PHOTO  SYSTEM 

has  served  the  Woburn  Schools  for 

32  YEARS 

We  thank  the  Principals,  Teachers  and  Pupils 
for  their  kind  cooperation  and 
continued  patronage. 


|  D.  QUINN 


i 

LESTER  L.  WHITE  ! 


PURCHASE 

UNITED  STATES  SAVINGS  BONDS 
AT  YOUR  BANK  OR 
POST  OFFICE 


Tanners  National  Bank  in  Woburn 

Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


AUTOGRAPHS 


Compliments 
of  the 

ART 

Jewelers  Opticians 

440  Main  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


You  can  always  do 
better  at  Art's 


